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AMONGST OURSELVES 


Two events of great significance to 
LiGuoRIAN readers are signalized this 
month. The first is the return of the 
original Father Tim Casey to his right- 
ful place in THe Licuortan, who has 
been absent for a few months. The 
author of Father Tim, Rev. C. D. 
McEnniry, C.Ss.R., has remained in 
Rome ‘since the outbreak of war be- 
tween the United States and the Axis 
powers, and that has meant that there 
has been no communication between us. 
But contact has been made through one 
of the diplomatic ships permitted to 
sail from Europe, and through that 
contact the manuscripts of several of 
Father Tim’s adventures have recently 
been received. THe Licuortan family 
circle is complete again for a few 
months. May the war be over when 


those few months have run their sands! 

The other significant event is the de- 
parture of one of the regular LiGuorIAN 
staff members for duty as a soldier. 
Rev. E. F. Miller, C.Ss.R., whose 
satires and essays have kept the corres- 
ponding secretaries of THE LIGUORIAN 
in a perfect dither because of the pro 
and con letters they called forth, leaves 
this month as a Lieutenant-Chaplain for 
any front on any continent. He promises 
faithfully, however, to keep his pen 
active, be it in camp or field, in bivouac 
or trench, in England, Africa or Aus- 
tralia. THe Licuortan will now rank 
with the most highly endowed journals 
of the land, having its own war-corres- 
pondent with the troops. Watch for the 
scintillating accounts of the various 
features and sidelines of modern war! 
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DISSATISFIED 


In summer’s heat 
How we complain! 
And scan the skies 
For cooling rain. 


But when the day 
Is cold and wet, 
Our spirits droop, 
We fume and fret. 


Weather on earth 
Is never quite 
The kind that we 
Imagine right. 


Though it is proved 
At every turn — 
This simple truth 
We never learn — 


That perfect days 
Will not be given 
Until we’ve passed 
The gate of heaven. 
—L. G. Miller 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 


THE WOULD-BE READER 
C. D. McENNIRY 





Gerald Dambach came to the rectory with a commission from St. 
Mary’s Club. 

“Is Father Casey in? Did he get back from that sick call yet?” 

“He is. He did. Ye’ll find him above in his study, Misther Dambach.” 

“That’s fine. He made it quickly. You say he is up in his room 
now?” 

“T said,” Molly the housekeeper repeated, “you will find his Rever- 
ence above in his study.” 

Molly liked that word “study.” It connoted so much learning. And 
a study seemed just the proper place for a prodigy of wisdom like 
Father Casey — where he could spend his days and nights among his 
books studying. What or why he should study, she did not try to 
determine, for sure didn’t he already know everything? Except, of 
course, the management of the kitchen, which, as she had long ago 
firmly but respectfully brought home to him, was definitely outside 
the range of his studies. 

In his study. The word impressed her. She used it to impress 
others. It did. After hearing it, Gerald Dambach climbed the stairs 
with the sensation that he was entering a sanctuary of learning. The 
sight of the room did not dispel that feeling. 

“Lo Jerry. Walk right in. Take the books off that armchair and 
sit down.” ; 

He lifted a stack of books out of the deep leather seat and then 
stood gawkily in the middle of the room. He had the books in his 
arms and did not know what to do with them. Every other chair already 
had its quota of books. The couch and the side table were covered 
with books. And surely on Father Casey’s table there was not space 
for another book. This was the one sacred spot in the whole house 
that Molly did not dare put in order. Man-like, Dambach deposited his 
burden on the floor. 

His business finished, he did not rise at once to go. He was lean- 
ing back luxuriously and dreaming — dreaming of his future, his 
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successful future, when he too would have a study, filled with books, 
lighted by Delizia Hogan’s smile. 

“Father Casey,” he exclaimed, “you are the lucky man.” 

“Deo gratias, I am. So too is everybody to whom God has given 
the true faith, a clear conscience and a steady job.” 

“Tt must be grand,” Dambach continued, “to be able to spend one’s 
life among books.” 

“Tt must be so indeed. I am afraid I sometimes envy those who 
have that privilege.” 

“But, Father Casey, you do it yourself. Look at this room.” 

“Jerry, it is now past nine o’clock at night. Do you know how 
much time I was able to spend in this room today? My Mass, my 
prayers, my services in church, my instructions in school, visits to 
the sick, Confessions, callers. Figure it out for yourself. Of course 
I steal every moment I can for my books, but that only makes me hungry 
for more. You, Jerry, you are the man that could spend your life 
among books.” 

“Who? Me?” 

“Yes, you. How many hours a day must you work?” 

“TI am pretty much my own boss with regard to that. But if, while 
at home, I put in a good eight hours, I am giving full satisfaction. How- 
ever I am on the road a good part of the time or hanging out in strange 
hotels.” 

“Then while you are at home you could, if you really had a strong 
desire to read, generally spend four or five hours daily among your 
books. Do you?” 

- Dambach laughed. “Once in a while after coming home from a 
show or something at midnight I get hold of an interesting book and 
sit up reading while I ought to be in bed. That is about the extent 
of my home work.” 

“And on the road? You spend many a long hour on the train?” 

“T’ll say they are long hours.” 

“How do you occupy yourself?” 

“TI go through the daily papers, buy some sort of magazine or review, 
maybe get into a game of cards, or just sit in with a bunch smoking 
and swapping stories.” 

“Nearly all of which time could be spent among books, if you 
really wished it,” the priest commented. “And while in a strange 
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town, what do you do in the evenings?” 

“T take a prospective client out to a dinner or a show. I get some 
of my best orders on such occasions.” 

“You take out a client every evening?” 

“Well, no,”’ Dambach admitted, “but if I do not take him, I take 
myself. To sit there alone in a hotel room from the end of business 
hours until bedtime would drive me batty.” 

“Yet what an ideal occasion to bury yourself in a book. Alone in 
your room — far from home and family and acquaintances — nothing 
to disturb you—no possibility of being interrupted — what precious 
hours —” 

“Yes, I know, I know. Dozens of times I have called myself an 
ass for wasting so much valuable time. If I could only get started 
on some worthwhile line of reading — you know what I mean: where 
one book naturally follows from another, and you feel that you are 
really getting somewhere, where each new book raises new problems 
and you cannot rest until you have read another book to solve them. 
Now if I had a library like this — ” 

“Why don’t you build up one? You are drawing a good salary. 

. Budget so as to buy some good books every year. That is how I built 
up this library, and I have never had so many spare pennies to dispose 
of as you. Don’t you buy any books at all?” 

“Sure I do—always have. But I’ve got nothing to show for it. 
Somehow after I had the books a while they did not seem worth keep- 
ing. The novels, after one hurried reading, had lost their interest. The 
other books, bought on the spur of the moment, without any definite 
purpose or as a surrender to the dealer’s salesmanship, had no lasting 
appeal. And so I lost my books or left them behind or gave them away 
or lent them out and did not take the trouble to get them back.” 

“That is foolish,” said the priest. 

“T know it is,” said Dambach. 

Then there rose again before his mind’s eye his future success and 
the study and the books and Delizia. “Father, tell me how to go about 
building up a real library.” 

“First of all get hold of the ‘Reading List for Catholics.’ ” 

“The what?” 

“The ‘Reading List for Catholics.’ Then draw up a plan —a broad, 
general plan, according to which you wish to build up your own personal 
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library. Then gradually, as your means allow, buy the books required 
by that plan, the published books which have an established reputation, 
the new books which appear from year to year.” 

“Father Casey, you must help me to draw up my plan.” Dam- 
bach was enthusiastic. “And when I have built up my library, I am 
going to turn into a regular bookworm.” 

“Jerry, my boy, you will turn into worms of another brand long 
before that if you postpone your reading until your private library 
is finished.” 

“But, Father Casey, be reasonable. I cannot read without books. 
I cannot have books until I have a library —” 

“You have books. You have a library —a library built by you 
and your fellow tax payers‘and your fathers before you. You built 
it and you stocked it, and you hired experts to conduct it and to be 
always at your service ready to hand you the book you want.” 

“Oh, you mean the public library.” 

“It is your library. And whatever plan of reading you adopt, you 
will find there more and better books on the subject than you could 
ever succeed in amassing in your own private library. Nobody short 
of a millionaire can afford to buy all the books he ought to read in 
order to keep his memory well stocked, his mind active and acute and 
his intelligence prepared to cope with the problems of the day. He does 
not have to buy them. They have already been bought for him and are 
awaiting the moment he comes to ask for them. Our Catholics do not 
make half enough use of their public libraries. They imagine they can- 
not follow a well-planned line of reading unless they are able to buy 
the necessary books. That is why some are not more cultured and bet- 
ter read.” 

“T,” said Dambach, “use the public library. Not so much now as 
formerly. Never seems to give much satisfaction.” 

“What do you ask for?” 

“Tf I happen to remember the name of some best seller, I ask for 
that. And of course, since it is a best seller, all the copies are out.” 

“Nine times out of ten you are not missing much,” the priest mut- 
tered. “And what do you do then?” 

“T ask the girl to tell me something good to read. She suggests this 
| or that. I take it home. I find it too high brow or too low down, veiled 
propaganda for some ism or blatant irreligion and immorality that 
) 
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no self-respecting Catholic can read.” 

“Your experience with the public library has not been helpful. But 
whose fault is it?” 

“My own of course. The poor librarian cannot suggest a book 
along my line when I myself do not know what my line is.” 

“You must learn to make your own selections,” Father Casey told 
him. “There are millions of books in existence today. Five-hundred- 
thousand out of every million should never have been published. Steer 
clear of them. They would have no good effect on your mind, and they 
would consume precious time that should be devoted to good reading. 
There are so many good books, priceless treasures — books of recrea- 
tion, books of self-education — they leave a good taste in your mouth, 
healthful pictures in your imagination, solid and correct ideas in your 
mind. Reading night and day you could never get through more than 
a tiny fraction of these charming books. These are the books you 
should read. These are the books you should ask for at the public 
library.” 

‘Suppose they haven’t got them ?” 

“It is your fault if they haven't.” 

“My fault!” 

“Yes, your fault. Because you and your fellow Catholics do not 
ask for them. Public librarians are there to serve the public. They judge 
what the public wants by what it asks for. When several people are 
clamoring for a certain book, they are only too glad to get it. If you 
people had been asking for these books, the library would have them.” 

“How can we know what to ask for?” 

‘From the ‘Reading List for Catholics.’ ” 

“Oh, you are bringing that in again. What is it anyway — the 
‘Reading List for Catholics?’ ” 

“Gerald Dambach, if you weren’t so dumb, you would know. I 
announced it from the pulpit. There was a write-up about it in three 
successive issues of the Parish Weekly. And my young men have so 
little interest in good reading that they do not even know that this 
list exists.” 

“That would be mostly lives of saints, wouldn’t it, Father?” 

“Lives of saints and lives of sinners, history, science, travel, philoso- 
phy, controversy, doctrine, fiction, poetry, wit and humor. It is called 
‘Reading List for Catholics,’ because Catholics should read what is 
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morally clean, logically sound, doctrinally correct, and that is the kind of 
books included in the list.” 

“Who compiled it?” 

“Outstanding men and women who know good literature and who 
know good morals and who, at the same time, know their particular 
department of recreation or culture.” 

“Tt ought to be particularly useful for professors who —”’ 

“Tt ought to be particularly useful for average Catholics. It was 
compiled expressly for them. Professors can find their lists elsewhere. 
With each title there is a short expert criticism of the book. This list 
is a sure guide in buying books for your own library and in borrowing 
books from the public library.” 

“Where can I find this list ?” 

“You can find it in every Catholic bookstore. You should find it 
in every Catholic home. And listen, Jerry. Make sure that you do find 
it in St. Mary’s Club Rooms, and that it is there to be used — not as 
a handy sheet for marking bridge scores — but as a guide in purchasing 
books for yourselves or in asking for books at the library, and also 


as a fruitful subject for discussion in your study circle,” said Father 
Casey. 








Losses by Fire 


During the last 25 years in the United States 10 billion dol- 
lars worth of damage has been done by fires, an average over 
the whole period of about 400 million dollars a year. In 1940 
the damage amounted to 300 million dollars. Since 1910, fire 
has caused the death of 400,000 persons. In the last 25 years 
% more people have burned to death than our total losses in both 
the Civil and World Wars. There are about 700,000 fires a 
year, and about 400,000 of them are in homes. This means that 
there is a home fire about every 1%4 minutes, on the average, 


and someone is burned to death for every 50 minutes during 
the year. 








— Stigmatine 








Business Homily 


Sign in a Milwaukee coffee shop: 

“You want credit—I no give — you get sore. 

“You want credit, —I give—you no pay —I get sore. 
“Better you get sore.” 
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' ON AMERICANS 


These are days when it is hard not to think about the blessings 
that are inherent in the name “America.” Beneath its light mood, don’t 
miss the call for gratitude here. 








E. F. MILLER 


T’S a privilege to be an American. 
] That is true in spite of the fact that an American, to the rest of the 
world, is as strange a being as it is given to mortal eyes to behold. 
Square-faced, heavy-jowled, large-boned; with a beard like a jungle 
and a face like an angel; light, dark, in between; thick-tongued, broken 
in his English, fluent as a waterfall; tall, short, medium; male, female ; 
young, old; smart, dull — he is a combination of complexities and the 
essence of simplicity. He is strange in what he has and in what he is. 

He is strange in what he has. 

An American may build a church or not build a church; stay away 
from church or go to church; join a Church or remain a pagan. His 
conscience, not the police, is his guide. Imagine that — being able to 
patronize religion regularly and not be put in the stocks in consequence. 
Shades of Nero, Diocletian, Elizabeth, Bismarck, Stalin and Hitler! 
How these greats, past and present, must writhe and gurgle at the sight. 

But more than that. An American may go to any church he wants to. 
On successive Sundays he may visit, if he so desires, the Hall of the 
Christian Scientists, the Temple of the Spiritists, the Church of the 
Nazarene and the Cathedral of the Episcopalians. Then, when he 
finds that these religions, though beautiful in their singing, excellent 
in their preaching and humanitarian in their idealism, do not give him 
what he is seeking, he may go around the corner to the Catholic church 
and after due instructions be admitted as a member. 


HE pay-off comes when nobody from the government offers him 
"Tite slightest resistance. Policemen on the beat greet him with a 
cheery “good morning” as he marches to his worship. Detectives ask 
him the time of the next Mass. The president of the country congratu- 
lates him over the radio and encourages him to keep up the good work. 
He is not spied upon, examinated by magistrates or put to the torture 
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merely because Sunday means to him a time to honor God by attendance 
at the Holy Sacrifice. 

There may be a few of the home folks who raise eyebrows at the 
vision of a good Protestant becoming a good Catholic, and point a bit 
of persecuting gossip in his direction. But these kind people are never 
taken seriously. There trouble is—they have been fed on spiritual 
hardtack so long that they do not have it in their power to recognize 
a good piece of bread when they see it. They have come to accept 
spiritual hardtack as the only possible food which can strengthen a 
man’s soul. They are the supernatural hypochondriacs who see germs 
on everything that begins with a capital C, and poison in everything that 
has any connection whatsoever with Rome. It is their education, their 
training more than anything else that makes them act in so psycho- 
pathic a manner. And so, nobody pays them much attention beyond 
being gentle and soft-spoken and charitable. Besides, these people are 
Americans too. And if they prefer to discover in the rose the odor of 
the swamp-weed, surely the State is not going to stop them. 

But even more than that. Not only may an American be a Catholic; 
he may go so far as to be a priest — one of those odd creatures — who 
wears his collar backwards, who has no wife or children, who dresses 
in fantastic robes for his services, and who has been dying right and 
left from the very beginning for the faith that was in him. He does 
not have to wear false whiskers and slink about by night if he is an 
American. He may go when and where he pleases; and by whomsoever 
he is met he will be addressed as ‘‘father.” His brothers in the ground, 
battered and broken from their passion, must shake their bloody heads 
and say: “What’s this? A government not hunting down the priests 
like dogs? It cannot be. It cannot be!” 

Nor is that the end of the strangeness of an American. He may 
sit at a table and tell his family what is wrong with the powers that rule; 
and there will not be anybody under the table to cut him off at the 
knees for the presumption. Just let somebody get under the table for 
purposes of maiming those who speak out ioud, and the American 
will have the spy in court so fast that it wili make your head swim. 
And peculiarly enough, the court will listen to the American, and throw 
the under-the-table interloper into a jail until he gets over his disease. 

Gestapos are struck dumb with wonder at the very mention of the 
phenomenon of an American talking at wili about the mistakes of 
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senators, representatives and presidents in ruling the country. And they 
blanche with fear for the safety of the culprit when they hear the 
same crack jokes even about those who occupy the highest places. Now, 
in their country, if a man were to talk thus. . .. They cannot understand 
it at all because it has ever been their job from the moment they were 
given the high sign by the Leader, practically to live under tables and 
to smash up legs as well as heads just as the wind blew and the spirit 
moved. 

Besides, governments simply do not do anything wrong. Gestapos 
were taught that with the ABC’s and the multiplication table. It is 
not theirs to judge but to obey. Anybody who says in a clear and ring- 
ing voice that governments do make mistakes froma time to time is 
guilty of the foulest treason, and he must be hunted down and cast 
into a concentration camp, or worse. Imagine then what the reaction 
must be when Gestapos see fathers gathering their children about their 
knees, and hear them telling those little ones that the W.P.A. has 
served its purpose for the time-being and should be abolished for the 
duration. It may be the American way; but it is blood-curdling. 


N American is strange for a third reason. He may vote. He may 
A go to a polling place, write out the name of the man who he 
thinks will serve the people best, and put his ballot in a box. In itself, 
of course, this is not so wonderful. Even Russians do as much as that. 
All the papers announced a few years ago that a general vote was 
being held in Russia for the election of the rulers of the proletariat. 
The difference between the American and the Russian in this regard 
is, the American expects his vote not only to be counted by trusty 
individuals, but to do what it was expected to do; put the man in office 
for whom it and the majority of other votes were cast. The American 
says: ‘‘What’s the use in voting if my vote is not going to count? 
It’s a waste of paper.” So he sees to it that there is no chicanery at 
the time of election, before he sets foot outside the house in order to 
cast his vote. 

Can there be anything more bizarre than this? Kings are kings 
and people are people; and kings and people should keep their place. 
But the American way of voting makes of every man a king — yes, 
every man, from the clod-hopper to the bank-president. And the voice 
of the one is just as powerful as the voice of the other. How can 
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Alexander, Napoleon and Frederick Barbarossa be at rest amidst their 
marble? How can Herr Schikelgruber sit calmly on his throne? Herr 
Schikelgruber cannot sit calmly on his throne. For fear that the people 
might get the idea that they are kings (the doctrine is contagious), 
he has gone about like ancient Herod, lopping off heads that merely had 
the appearance of being the proper size to wear a crown. He stands for 
only one king in all his kingdom, and that is his royal self. The 
American smiles at this. He knows that he wears a crown — the crown 
of the ballot. He knows that he carries a sceptre — the sceptre of recall 
and repeal. That sets him apart from his brothers and sisters in other 
lands as though he had five legs and three arms. But he does not mind. 
He likes it. 


N American is strange in what he is. 

It would be quite normal if he were an American and only that — 
an American with blood in his veins that was incubated in the soil of his 
land and characteristics that gained their contour from the nature of 
his institutions. But an American, like the hero in the medieval play, 
is Everyman. He is all nations rolled into one, all peoples reborn, 
remade, given back a heritage that came with his creation. He is Ger- 
man, French, Italian. He is English, Greek, Portuguese. He is the 
lost tribe of Gad and the chosen race of Juda. He is the world —in 
the sense that he is from the farthest and nearest corners of the world. 
And therein lies the wonder. 

And yet, through some mysterious process he is not many. He is 
one, sole and undivided, with freedom as his horizon and opportunity 
the air he breathes. He may talk with a Russian accent and take vodka 
for refreshment; but his partner in business is a Finn. He may have 
been born on the Rhine and speak in transports of the beauty of the 
Fatherland; but his wife is from Ireland. He may have come from 
France and have on him still the look of a Frenchman; but his closest 
friend, the one with whom he plays three games of golf a week, is a 
Pole. They have all become one people, forgetful of dangerous racial 
prides and national differences. When it comes to war, this fact is 
made apparent. These many peoples prove that they are one people — 
first and foremost American, and to keep that title they are willing to 
shed their blood. They may not know all the words of the Star Spangled 
Banner ; but they do know the privilege that it is to live beneath the Star 
Spangled Banner. 
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It would be untrue to say that an American is without faults. He 
is vain, talkative and unappreciative of the good things that other peo- 
ples possess. He can go to Europe and make fun of the finest paintings 
simply because according to his lights American calendar girls are 
more to his liking. He can pass off with a gesture the magnificent cathe- 
drals of the Middle Ages simply because they are not as high as the 
Chrysler building or as spacious of the Grand Central depot. He can 
hide the bigness of his heart under a veritable panoply of grease spots 
on his vest — by which is meant, he can hide his virtues under a pall 
of bad manners. 

And these are not his greatest faults. He believes in divorce so 
firmly that every seventh or eighth marriage in his country ends, or 
tries to end, in court. He has set up contraception clinics all over the 
land so that the simple minded may learn the ways of sin. He permits 
filth to flow from news-stands; he does nothing to push Hollywood into 
the Pacific. And himself, multiplied sixty million times, does not go 
to church on Sunday or any other day except to attend a wedding or 
a funeral. 

Such ways are bad, and they shall receive their punishment. 

But why haven’t they been punished already? America is the land 
of milk and honey, the land where every American has an equal chance 
with his fellows to succeed, the land where prosperity has reached 
its highest level. Why is this? Listen. 


MERICA has never persecuted God’s Church officially, that is, 

through the government. Of all the nations that ever flourished, 

there is hardly one that can boast of so extraordinary a record. Perhaps 

for this reason God is blessing America as He has blessed no other 
nation. 

And America is kindly towards the lowly. While certain other peo- 
ples of the past and present have been and are concerned chiefly with 
the oppression and suppression of those who are already suffering, 
the American stretches out a hand and tries to raise the man who 
has fallen. There have been and are Greek Relief Drives, Polish Relief 
Drives, Chinese Relief Drives. And the basket always comes back from 
the rounds of the common people well filled. Is there a flood in the far 
East? The American will ‘be there with his medicines and money. 
Is there a famine in Russia? The American will be there with his army 
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of workers to give bread to the starving. Is there an epidemic in 
Brazil? The American will be there with his researchers to seek out 
the germ and at the same time kill the disease. 

And so it has ever been with political oppression. To the young 
American it seems that his country was always engaged in upholding 
the rights of small nations. It seems that his country was always 
going to the ends of the earth to fight battles for those who were unable 
to fight battles for themselves. Soldiers, sailors, marines; factories, 
munition plants, small businesses; men, women, children — all engaged 
in the huge task of bringing to others the freedom that they themselves 
enjoy. 

Where would many of the flourishing foreign missions be today 
were it not for the generosity of the American Catholic? And where 
would the innumerable souls be that were saved through the tremendous 
sacrifices of American young men and young women who went forth 
to continue the work of Xavier and the Apostles? 

This may be the second reason for God’s patience towards America. 
Americans are charitable; and charity covers a multitude of sins. It 
may be that eventually this charity and the above-mentioned tolerance 
towards the Church will bring down sufficient blessings to wipe out all 
the odorous diseases that are typically American. 


ND so we say, “God Bless America.” May we ever be worthy of 
A the privilege of being children of her soil. 





A Test of Your Charity 


Charity is patient. 
Charity is kind. 
Charity does not envy. 
Charity does not deal unjustly. 
Charity is not puffed up. 
Charity is not ambitious. 
Charity does not seek her own. 
Charity is not provoked to anger. 
Charity thinks no evil. 
Charity does not deal in iniquity. 
* Charity rejoices with the truth. * 
Charity bears all things. 
Charity believes all things. 
Charity hopes all things. 
Charity endures all things. 

— St. Paul 
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FOR WIVES AND HUSBANDS ONLY 
D. F. MILLer 


Complaint: My wife has taken a violent dislike for all the 
members of my family. She even seems to resent the most 
ordinary signs of affection that I show for my mother and 
father, and as for any other relatives, she can think of nothing 
too mean to say. I am at a loss to know how to handle this 
situation. 

Solution: “In-law’” trouble is as old as the institution of 
marriage. Very seldom is it due simply and solely to unrea- 
sonable jealousy on one side alone. Therefore a husband whose 
wife dislikes his relatives should look for whatever grounds 
he may have given for it. 

“Spoiled sons” make poor husbands. If a man has been 
pampered by his mother and father in childhood, he will show it 
in his married life. At the first sign of disagreement he will 
seek solace in the over-indulgence of his parents. This will 
react unfavorably on the wife, who will gradually feel herself 
to be second in his affections when he has promised to hold 
her first. Antagonism for the parents-in-law will grow pro- 
gressively with every incident in which he runs to them and 
they take his part. 

Sons who feel that even after marriage they must donate a 
large part of their income to their parents, even though the 
latter are not in great need, almost always have trouble with 
jealousy on the part of their wives. The latter feel rightly that 
the new home they are trying to establish should be the chief 
object of their husband’s work and effort. When they find that 
this is only half an object — that, with ordinary means, they 
have to try to support two homes, the wives will conceive a 
strong dislike for the pampered parents-in-law. 

Husbands who are repeatedly comparing their wives’ 
prowess as cooks or housekeepers with that of their mothers, 
to the disadvantage of the former, should not complain if they 
find jealousy stalking through their home. They have asked 
for it. 

Sometimes, of course, none of these causes will have been 
placed, and yet a husband may find a jealous wife on his hands. 
If so, then he will know that he married a spoiled child. Also 
that, during company keeping, he let a pretty face blind him 
to deeper and more important realities on which happy married 
life depends. 
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PATRONS FOR SEPTEMBER 


Another galaxy of heavenly companions for these troubled times. 
Make their acquaintance and call on their aid. 








A PATRON FOR INFANTRYMEN 
(St. Maurice, September 22) 

To think of a soldier is to visualize a stalwart young man dressed 
in a khaki suit with a gun on his shoulder and his whole body braced 
in rigid attention. To think of a soldier on his knees with his fingers 
clasped in prayer is almost a contradiction, something like a mother 
in overalls tightening an elbow under the kitchen sink. But is it? St. 
Maurice was such a saint; he was tops in soldiering and sanctity. Every 
now and then he dropped his weapons of death and raised the arms 
that God gave him in prayer. 

St. Maurice and the Theban Legion with which he was connected 
have always been a toy for hagiographers to play with. Both Maurice 
and the Theban Legion have been denied and confirmed so often that 
one is tempted to wonder if this is just another story with about as 
much foundation as that of the Santa Claus myth. But Holweck in his 
“Biographical Dictionary of the Saints” is decisive: “The arguments 
against the truth of the story affect its exaggerations, but not its founda- 
tions. The objections raised in the 16th century against the tradition 
of the Theban Legion have been refuted by many authors, both Catho- 
lic and non-Catholic.” 

In the third century after Christ, the story goes, the army to which 
Maurice belonged crossed the Alps after the thrill of a complete victory. 
To acknowledge their good fortune, the Emperor demanded that every 
soldier offer a sacrifice to the gods as a token of gratitude. To Maurice’s 
way of thinking there was only one God, and the best token of gratitude 
he could give was living a good life and not denying his faith. 

He and his whole legion (the actual number is controverted) re- 
fused to conform to the imperial wishes. No coaxing or cajolery could 
dissuade this he-man soldier-saint from toeing the mark his life con- 
victions had pointed out. Maurice and his companions died at the 
hands of their own army. They sacrificed their lives to God because 
they knew it was wrong to acknowledge the groundless superstitions 
of pagan Rome. 
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Soldiers like Maurice are not found in every Army Camp, because 
not every Army Camp is vibrant with the realization of how important 
it is to live according to Catholic convictions. America’s all-out war 
production has been a ringing success. Now if only our soldiers, like 
St. Maurice, could shoulder their guns with the thought of God in their 
hearts and souls in sinless innocence America would have no fear for 
safety or victory. For if we have God on our side, how can we lose? 

x ok Ox 
A PATRON FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 
(St. Michael the Archangel, September 29) 

The word Michae] means “Who is like to God?” and that became 
the war cry of the first war waged in God’s Creation. St. Michael, the 
leader who won this first war ever fought, is one of our best allies in 
heaven in the modern World War II. 

St. Michael, the Archangel, according to Saint Basil and Saint 
Robert Bellarmine, is the greatest and most powerful of all the angels. 
Ancient Christian tradition gives him four duties: 1) To continue his 
war against Satan; 2) To rescue souls from Satan’s power especially 
at the hour of death; 3) To defend God’s people; 4) To summon men’s 
souls to the throne of God for judgment. And modern devotion has 
appointed him special patron of soldiers and sailors in the hour of 
combat. 

The Catholic chaplain on one of our United States carriers has 
acknowledged the special protection afforded those who pray to St. 
Michael. He tells of the special meaning the men find in the opening 
words of the prayer to St. Michael that is recited after Mass in all 
Catholic churches. When he and his congregation of servicemen say: 
“St. Michael, the Archangel, defend us in the battle,” the Chaplain 
reports, “after the word ‘battle’ we always make a big long pause. 
The coming battle with the enemy from the skies is what we mean.” 

And since that fateful day when Pearl Harbor became a watchword 
of America, the Chaplain has added a triple invocation after each Mass 
on the carrier: “O Mary conceived without sin, pray for us who have 
recourse to thee. St. Christopher, pray for us. St. Michael, pray for 


us.” He concludes with pride: “These are the patrons of my ship!” 
* * * 


OTHER PATRONS OF SEPTEMBER 


September 1: St. Giles: Patron against epilepsy, insanity, and sterility of 
women. 
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September 2: St. Stephen: The first Christian King; Apostle and patron of 
Hungary. 

September 3: BI. Teresa: Virgin; Patroness against earache. 

September 4: St. Rosalia: Virgin; Patroness against pestilence and earthquakes. 

September 5: St. Taurinus: Bishop and Martyr; Patron against headache. 

September 7: St. Anastasius the Fuller: Patron of clothmakers and goldsmiths. 

September 7: St. Cloud: Patron of nailmakers. 

September 8: St. Hadrian: Martyr; Patron of soldiers and butchers and against 
pestilence. 

September 9: St. Peter Claver: Patron of Negro missions. 

September 10: St. Nicholas of Tolentino: Patron of merchants, sailors, and 
marines. 

September 15: St. Achard, O.S.B.: Patron against shrews. 

September 16: St. Imelda of Bologna: Patroness of First Holy Communion. 

September 16: St. Cyprian: Bishop and Martyr: Patron against pestilence. 

September 17: St. Reginald of Picardy: Patron against fever and sterility of 


September 19: 


women. 
St. Januarius: Martyr and Bishop; Patron of Naples. 


September 20: St. Eustachius: Patron of huntsmen. 

September 21: St. Matthew: Apostle; Patron of tax-gatherers and bankers. 

September 21: St. Gerulf: Martyr; Patron against fever. y 
September 22: 


September 23: 
September 24: 


St. Maruice: Patron of infantrymen, swordsmiths, and ammuni- 
tion makers. 


St. Thecla: Virgin and protomartyr of women; Patroness of 
Osimo and the Inviza Islands. 


St. Dalmatius Moner: Patron against toothache. 











September 27: Sts. Cosmas and Damian: Martyrs; Patrons of druggists, dentists, | 

barbers, doctors, against hernia and pestilence. | 
September 28: St. Wenceslaus: King; Patron of Bohemia and Moravia. | 
September 29: St. Michael the Archangel: Patron of knights, soldiers, sailors 

in combat, grocers, the sick, of the Church. 
September 30: St. Jerome: Doctor of the Church; Patron of scripture scholars, 

librarians, and of Dalmatia. 

Why Priests Don’t Marry 
1. Because they don’t want to. 


' 


. Because a priest couldn’t very well take care of smallpox, 
infantile paralysis and whooping cough cases if he had a 
wife and children at home to whom he might bring the 
infection. 

. Because it is impracticable on account of the type of work 
to be done. What would Francis Xavier and Father Damien 
have done with a wife in the places where they lived? 

4. Because Christ looks on celibacy with favor. 

t (First epistle of St. Paul to Corinthians.) 

(St. Matthew. Ch. XIX, Verse 10.) * 
5. Because Christ Himself didn’t marry; nor did His best 
friends. 

Because it was highly recommended in the early Church. 

(St. Jerome, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, etc.) 

7. Because celibacy is a very high form of mortification. 

Summary: It all comes back to this— priests don’t want to f 
get married, otherwise they would not become priests. Are 

other reasons needed? 








6. 


—»- 
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MRS. DEMPSEY’S NEW HAT 


If you think a life dedicated to charity is entirely free from trials, 
let this be a lesson to you. 








L. G. MILLER 


ISTER SUPERIOR walked wearily down the staircase of the 
S hospital and stopped momentarily at the desk. 

“Really,” she said to Sister Formosa, who was on desk duty, “I 
don’t know what to do about Mrs. Dempsey. She’s as perverse a crea- 
ture as ever I’ve seen.” 


“What has she done now?” asked Sister Formosa, with some in- 
terest. 

“She’s been talking to the other patients again about how we misuse 
and maltreat her. I was just making the rounds, and I heard the same 
story in three different rooms. By the time I got to Mrs. Dempsey’s 
room I was good and angry, I'll tell you.” 

“And what did Mrs. Dempsey have to say?” 

“Well, I asked her what on earth was the trouble with her, and 
after much hemming and hawing, do you know what she said?” 

“T can’t imagine.” 

“She said: ‘I want a new hat!” 

“Yes,” said Sister Superior, explosively, “a new hat! She’s 85 years 
old, and it’s all she can do to walk from one end of the corridor to 
the other, and yet she wants a new hat. Not an ordinary hat either, 
mind you, but one with flowers and ribbons on it.” 

“But she has a couple of hats already. I saw them in her closet.” 

“Certainly she has. But nothing will satisfy her but that we get 
her a brand new one. Well, I’m going down town this afternoon, and 
I'll get her a new hat,” went on Sister Superior, grimly. “I’ll get her 
a hat that will—that will knock her eye out.” And leaving Sister 
Formosa to gasp with surprise, Sister Superior went briskly about her 
work. 

Mrs. Dempsey was a frail and wizened little woman with an ex- 
pression of long-suffering on her face and a very vigorous set of likes 
and dislikes in her soul. She had been a resident of the hospital for 
some ten years, with no particular disease other than a general and 
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growing debility, and considered herself as entitled to more than or- 
dinary consideration on that score. To all and sundry who engaged 
Mrs. Dempsey in conversation she was apt to recite a long litany of the 
trials and hardships of her married life, interspersed with many un- 
complimentary remarks about the laziness and general worthlessness 
of her spouse, long since deceased. 

To the Sisters and nurses who tried their best to keep her well and 
happy, Mrs. Dempsey was sweet and grateful about half the time, and 
sharply critical the other half. During these latter periods she would 
roam the corridors, stopping in at any room that struck her fancy, and 
woe betide the nurse who tried to persuade her to return to her own 
quarters. 

“Fresh young snip!” Mrs. Dempsey would say, wrinkling her aged 
nose in distaste. And then she would proceed to ignore completely 
whatever requests had been made of her. 


N the day of the hat episode, Mrs. Dempsey was having one of her 

cantankerous spells. Nothing seemed to please her. She complained 
about her breakfast, she spoke sharply to the nurse who came in to 
straighten out the room, she went visiting and gave a complete outline 
of her grievances to three patients in adjoining rooms who had never 
seen her before, and who listened with open mouths as she hauled the 
hospital and its staff over the coals. 

Having thus discharged some of her spleen, she was sitting in her 
room in a state of comfortable melancholy when Sister Superior opened 
the door and entered, looking very grim. Now if there was one person 
who had any power over Mrs. Dempsey, it was Sister Superior. Mrs. 
Dempsey respected and feared her, and when she saw her standing 
there with compressed lips and folded arms, she hurriedly cast about 
in her mind for some specific grievance. 

This was how it happened that she suddenly, and with no previous 
thought in the matter, declared her need of a new hat. And to make 
it more plausible, she demanded a hat with ribbons and flowers. 

“How am I going to visit the chapel with any dacency,” said Mrs. 
Dempsey, “unless I have a fit covering for my head?” 

“But you have a couple of hats already,” said Sister Superior, look- 
ing in the direction of Mrs. Dempsey’s closet. . 

“Do you call them things hats?” said Mrs. Dempsey, hastily. “Is it 
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that you’re after wanting me to go around in rags? I never thought 
the day would come when I’d be ashamed to appear before our dear 
Lord in the Sacrament on account of my clothes, and that’s God’s truth.” 
Mrs. Dempsey sniffed and wiped a tear from her eye. Long experience 
had taught her that the only way to get around Sister Superior was to 
advance a motive of piety. 

The upshot of this interview was, as we have seen, that Sister Su- 
perior promised to get Mrs. Dempsey a new hat. Having ascertained 
her size, she went on a shopping tour that very afternoon, and astounded 
the clerk who waited on her in the milliner’s shop by selecting a hat 
of the very latest fashion, with a saucy turned up brim, a spray of flow- 
ers on top, and a long yellow ribbon attached to the back. 

“Very nicely got up, this hat is,” said the clerk, as he put it into 
a paper bag. “For a young lady friend of yours, no doubt?” 

“It’s for a lady that’s 85 years old, and hasn’t set foot outside the 
hospital in six years.” And leaving the clerk in a stupefied condition, 
Sister Superior marched out of the —_ 


EARING her trophy along with various other purchases she had 
made, she returned to the hospital and proceeded directly to the 
room of Mrs. Dempsey. 

“Here is your hat, Mrs. Dempsey,” said she, as she withdrew it 
from the bag, “and you’d better like it, too.” 

Mrs. Dempsey gazed speechlessly at the apparition which was 
brandished before her. 

“Saints and angels protect us!” she ejaculated, finally. “Is that 
for me?” 

“Yes, it’s for you. Don’t you like it?” 

Mrs. Dempsey glanced apprehensively at Sister Superior. There 
was a tone in her voice which she had learned to recognize and fear. 

“Oh, yes indeedy. It’s —it’s kind of striking, ain’t it? But it’s 
beautiful, too,’ she added hastily, “and to think that you bought it 
just for me.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Dempsey, now you needn’t fear looking shabby when 
you go to chapel. And I hope you won’t go about complaining to the 
other patients any more about the way we treat you.” 

“Oh, no, Sister. I never complain. And if I did, I won’t do it no 
more, not after you bought me ‘such a lovely hat.”” Mrs. Dempsey held 
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the hat gingerly at arm’s length, as if she feared it might explode. 

“And you’ve got everything you need, haven’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, Sister. Bless your hearts, you take such good care of me 
that I don’t want a thing, and that’s the gospel truth.” 

The door was open in the room next to Mrs. Dempsey’s, and as 
Sister Superior passed by, she heard the patient within call her name. 
This patient was a large woman who had been admitted to the hospital 
only a few days before. Her name was Mrs. Blossom, and she relished 
a bit of gossip as well as the next one. 

“Oh, Sister Superior,” said Mrs. Blossom, sweetly. “I just thought 
I’d better tell you what Mrs. Dempsey told me this afternoon. Do you 
know what she said? She said she hadn’t had a new pair of shoes in 
six years, and that the ones she had were worn right through to her 
feet. I thought you’d want to know.” 

“Why, certainly, Mrs. Blossom,” replied Sister Superior, not with- 
out irony. “Thanks so much. She told you that, did she?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Blossom, beginning to feel uncomfortable be- 
neath the candid gaze of the other. 

“Well, we'll have to look into the matter. Good morning, Mrs. 
Blossom.” Not trusting herself to say any more, Sister Superior left 
the room. She wanted to do something desparate. She felt like throw- 
ing a glass at Mrs. Blossom. She felt like going into Mrs. Dempsey’s 
room and giving her a good shaking. But instead she went to her room 
and stayed there for an hour until she cooled off. 

Sister Superior was indeed a very holy person. 





Work of Art 


The little girl of six was asked in school to fill out a 
questionnaire on a work of art like this: 

I am — “Lina.” 

I was made by — Manet. 

In — France. 
Innocently, she wrote: 

I am— Mary Jane Smith. 

I was made by — God. 

In — Heaven. 
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Romance of the Commonplace (15) 


FROM BRICKS TO BEST-SELLERS 





In the modern world nothing has become more commonplace than 
books. Reverence for beoks will be born of a knowledge of their history. 





P. McCartHy 


HEN an obscure burgher, Johann Gutenberg of Mayence, 
\ \ invented the art of printing toward the middle of the 15th cen- 
tury, no one could have foreseen the literary development that five 
short centuries would bring. Until Gutenberg’s invention paved the 
way for multiple printing, the comparatively few books in existence 
had been written out by hand. In the fifteenth century, books were 
costly and rare. A shelf of books was worth a small fortune. Even the 
Popes took notice of the new process. “Most commendable,” wrote 
Innocent. VIII in 1487, “is the art of printing, inasmuch as good and 
useful books are thereby easily multiplied.” 

Tracing the book back to the earliest times, we find libraries in 
which the books were made out of bricks. Ancient transcribers wrote 
books in minute, almost illegible cuneiform figures on slabs of wet clay. 
These slabs were then baked to hardness so that they could be pre- 
served. Finally, they were stored in the ancient equivalent of a public 
library. In one such library in Babylon, over 30,000 of these tablets, 
dating back to 2700 B.C. were stored. 

In Greek and Roman times, sheets of wood, ivory and various 
metals were used for writing paper. But most books were written on 
papyrus with atramentum, the ink of those days. The sheets of papy- 
rus were wound about a cylinder like a shade on a roller. The cylinder, 
placed inside a case of wood or parchment for protection, was finished 
and ready for sale. . 

The medieval book was a work of art in itself. Each page was 
laboriously copied in elaborate longhand, usually by a monk in one of 
the monasteries. After he had finished, the monk turned the sheet over 
to another monk, who adorned it with gold leaf and with pictures in 
water color. First letters of a chapter were painstakingly embellished, 
a practice in use even today. When the finished sheets had been sewn 
together, the volume was bound with boards, covered with leather or 
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even velvet. Precious stones and perhaps an intricate design in wrought 
metal were then added as finishing touches. 

In his “Garland of Laurel,” Skelton, a poet of the sixteenth century, 
describes One of these masterpieces. After speaking of parts adorned 
with “butterflyis and fresshe pecoke taylis (tails),” he says: 

“Tt would have made a man hole (whole) that had 
been right sekely (sickly) 
To behold how it was garnisshyed and bounde.” 

With books costing so much in labor, it was natural that they should 
be rare. Alcuin took 22 years to make a copy of the Bible for Charle- 
magne. Even among the monasteries, which had the greatest libraries, 
a collection of 1000 or even 500 books was a sign of great prosperity. 
Some of the lesser monasteries had only 20 or 30 books. If a church 
had a complete copy of the Bible, it became famous just on that account. 
A complete copy of the Bible was a valuabie possession, worth the 
equivalent of thousands of dollars today. 


ITH books so rare, a Bible or any other book left in a public 

place for general use, was secured by a chain to prevent anyone 
from stealing it. This gave rise to the fable of the chained Bibles. Most 
common of books in the Middle Ages were breviaries, Missals, Gospel 
books, and books on philosophy and religious subjects. The works of 
the ancient classic authors were also among the works most carefully 
preserved. 

The value of books in ancient and medieva! times is almost impossi- 
ble for us to imagine. For example, Plato paid 10,000 denarii — about 
$1,600 — for just three books written by Philolaus. When Aristotle 
acquired a few books of Speusippus, he paid 3 Attic talents, at least 
$3,000 in present-day American money. King Alfred gave 8 hides of 
land — at least 480 acres — in payment for a single book. In medieval 
times, books were among the more important articles bequeathed in 
wills. 

Louis, King of France, once borrowed the works of Phazes, an 
Arab physician, from the faculty of medicine at Paris. This was in 
1471, after the invention of printing. To obtain these books on loan, 
he was required to obtain an endorsement satisfactory to the univer- 
sity. But his troubles did not end there. Besides the endorsement, he 
was also required to post a substantial bond — just in case he, the King 
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of France, decided to keep them for himself. 

When the Reformation came in the 16th century, irreparable losses 
to the literature of the world came with it. In many countries, monks 
were driven out of their monasteries. Then began looting and destruc- 
tion with hardly a parallel in history. Lost in the demolition were 
thousands of valuable manuscript books that can never be replaced. 
Libraries that required a thousand years in the production, were burned 
to dust or debased to purposes that turned them into waste paper. In 
France, too, the upheavals of the French Revolution caused similar de- 
struction of rare volumes that can never be replaced. 


MONG the more ancient ways in which books were destroyed was 
A the palimpsest. A palimpsest was a book in which the original 
writing was erased so that the parchment could be re-used. Before paper 
was invented, books were rare, but unused parchment and papyrus 
were even rarer. The supply of papyrus was stopped entirely when 
the Arabs marched into Egypt in the 7th century. The ancient reprocess- 
ing was much simpler than the modern method. When parchment was 
needed, the writing in a book already made was rubbed out. Thus 
parchment enough for a whole book was obtained. The number of 
ancient writings lost to posterity through this procedure is inestimable. 
Cicero’s “De Republica” was deciphered from a palimpsest in the 
Vatican Library. It had been erased to make way for a copy of a 
commentary on the Psalms by St. Augustine. In the same way, the 
“Institutions” of Gaius were discovered in the chapter library at Verona. 
Some of the writings of St. Jerome had been over the “reclaimed” 
parchment. 

Such a dearth of books and book material can hardly be compared 
with the abundance today. In the United States alone, the expansion 
of the publishing industry in the last century has been phenomenal. For 
instance, just ninety years ago, in 1853, less than 600 new books were 
printed in the United States. Compare this with the 10,000 and more 
now published here annually. Many of these books run into five, ten, or 
twenty editions sometimes in the space of less than a year. Of those 
which never see a second edition, at least one or two thousand copies 
are printed. Best-sellers often sell up into the hundreds of thousands, 
sometimes over a million copies. Almost 600,000 copies were sold of 
William L. Shirer’s “Berlin Diary.” The revised version of the New 
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Testament issued in May of 1941 sold 700,000 copies to take the lead 
for last year among the nation’s best-sellers. 


ETWEEN the stone tablets of ancient Babylon and the best-seller 
B of 1942, there is a long and romantic history. Much of this history 
was written in the last 150 years. Up untii 1800, books were very 
costly in Europe and America. Even after the invention of printing, 
books had been scarce. Linen paper had core into use by the thir- 
teenth century. From then on, the disparity between the demand for 
writing material and the supply of it grew less and less pronounced. 

Thus the stage was set for the mushroom development that has 
come since then. A library in Babylon had 30,000 tablets; now many 
times 30,000 copies are made of just one successful book. Medieval 
monasteries were rich if they possessed a thousand books; today one 
copy of each of the books published in America in a single year would 
be enough to supply ten such libraries! 





Birth of an Anthem 


The celebrated “Victory March” of Notre Dame University 
had its initial public presentation in the Second Congregational 
Church of Holyoke, Mass., according to the story told by Joe 
Doyle, city editor of the Transcript-Telegram of Holyoke. The 
musical score for the march was composed by Father Michael 
Shea, former organist at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York; 
the words were written by his brother, John Shea. Both were 
graduates of Notre Dame. One day, while vacationing in 
Holyoke, Father Shea met William Hammond, one of his 
former music teachers, and told him about the song he and 
his brother had written. Professor Hammond asked to hear it, 
and invited Father Shea to play it for him at the Second 
% Congregational Church that same afternoon. When the time ¥* 
came, and Father Shea sat down to play the stirring march 
for the first time in public, a group of men walked into the 
church and halted in surprise. They were church deacons who 
were attending a meeting nearby, and it caused them no little 
shock to see a man wearing a Roman collar vigorously thump- 
ing away on the keys of the organ. The only remark made 
when Father Shea finished his recital was by one of the 
deacons. “Brother,” he said, “You’ve got something there.” 
The history of the Victory March has justified his judgment. 
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ON THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 


The opening of school always calls for the reaffirmation of 
the principles binding on Catholic parents and guardians in 
regard to the kind of education they are to provide for their 
children. This is a matter that is dealt with clearly and ade- 
quately in the general laws of the Catholic Church and a loyal 
Catholic will not think of either setting up his own principles 
of education nor of breaking the laws the Church has made. 
There are three principles that must be kept in view: 


1. Only the bishop, or his representative (usually the pastor), 
may grant permission to parents to send their children to a non- 
Catholic school. Parents may not take this upon themselves if there 
be any possibility of providing a Catholic education for their chil- 
dren. Furthermore, if Catholics send their children to a school where 
non-Catholic religious doctrine is taught, they are said by law to 
be “suspected of hersy,” i.e., it is considered probable that they are 
no longer truly Catholic in their beliefs. 


2. To obtain permission from a bishop to send children to a non- 
Catholic school, parents and guardians must have a serious reason. 
If they were to use lying or deceit to obtain permission, they would 
be just as guilty as if they had no permission at all. Thus to plead 
financial inability to undertake the extra expense that a Catholic 
education might involve when they can well afford it, would be to 
invalidate the permission. That is why most bishops demand that the 
reasons for sending a child to a non-Catholic school must be fully 


submitted to the pastor and judged by him before the permission can 
be granted. 


3. Even after a valid permission to send children to a non-Catholic 
school has been granted, the law of the Church commands that 
special precautions be taken and special means used to prevent a loss 
or diminution of faith on the part of the children. This means that 
all parents who have children in non-Catholic schools must see to it 
that the latter attend instruction classes and must themselves try to 
instill the principles and knowledge of the faith into their children. 


For these reasons parents may never be said to escape any 
obligations by educating their children in non-Catholic schools. 
Rather they assume thereby greater and harder responsibilities. 
What a Catholic school might have done in a religious way, 


they must now do themselves. If they fail in that,’ both they 
and the chiidren will suffer. 
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BENEDICT XV AND PEACE (II) 





In this, the second of two articles, the direct efforts of Pope Benedict 
XV to end the first World War are described with their effect on 
the warring nations. 





F. A. BRUNNER 


F THERE is one record of Pope Benedict’s reign that deserves me- 

morialization it is the epochal letter of August 1917. In it, as ina 
summary, Pope Benedict gave full expression tu the ideas he had pressed 
upon the nations since the beginning of his pontificate. Here is the 
crowning effort of his peace work, a wise and timely manifesto of 
that moral force of the Holy See which had commanded the attention 
of the world throughout the war. Although not issued till the four- 
teenth of the month, it was dated August first, the anniversary of the 
outbreak of hostilities in 1914. The delay in forwarding the document 
was an indication of the thoroughness and extreme care the Holy Father 
exerted in composing the work, for he had left nothing undone to 
ascertain the probable reaction of both the Allies and the Central Powers 
to this new program of compromise. After protracted preparation, dur- 
ing which peace feelers had been sent out by the papal court to the 
governments at war, the pope believed he had arrived at a formulation 
of concrete suggestions which would prove acceptable. The time was 
opportune, for a decision of the conflict by force of arms seemed very 
far off. England was in a dilemma, fearing the spread of Socialism 
and dreading equally a separate peace between the Central Powers and 
Russia. The French were at the brink of despair because of the failure 
of the spring offensive. The submarine warfare was devastating and 
American assistance, still. only a hope, might be intercepted and sent 
to the bottom. On the other side, Austria was near the end of its re- 
sources and eager to conclude peace. Through his nuncio at Munich, 
Msgr. Pacelli [the present Pope, Pius XII], Benedict XV had learnt 
that the desire for peace was universal among the German people, even 
though the armies were launching new and mighty attacks on several 
fronts. Knowing all this, the Pope addressed an official note “to the 
leaders of the belligerent peoples,” petitioning them in the name of 
religion and humanity to make a sincere attempt to compose their dif- 
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ferences and thus bring the disgraceful war to an end 

The document was not a draft of a definitive peace treaty, with all 
the litigious questions of the world finally adjudicated. It was merely 
a broad, tentative outline containing a few terms on which the war- 
wearied nations might be presumed to agree. The proposals were re- 
markable both for their vision and for their courage. The Holy Father 
emphasized five points: (1) arbitration as a future substitute for war; 
(2) freedom of the seas; (3) reciprocal cancellation of general indebted- 
ness; (4) restitution of occupied territories; and (5) consideration of 
the just national aspirations of peoples. 


LTHOUGH the Pope did, in one instance, insist on the redress of a 
great wrong when he urged the complete restoration and inde- 
pendence of Belgium and the return of the northern French provinces 
to their rightful owner, he left most of the issues of peace to future 
negotiation. It was not surprising that at that date the Pope’s proposals 
were based on the idea that the war was going to be indecisive, a stale- 
mate. And so he proposed complete condonation all around in regard 
to reparation for damages and costs, along with the evacuation of oc- 
cupied territories in Belgium and France and restoration of the German 
colonies. He also proposed a fair settlement of territorial questions, 
with a special word for the ancient kingdom of Poland. 

These three points were questions of the moment. Certain of the 
Pope’s proposals however were of permanent value, forestalling prin- 
ciples accepted in the later treaties as necessary for the peaceful settle- 
ment of Europe and of the world. 

Such were the lessening of armaments and the enforcing of arbi- 
tration. 

First of all, as a fundamental principle, the moral force of right must 

replace the material force of might. There should therefore be a just agree- 

ment between all for a simultaneous and mutual diminution of armaments, 
according to rules and guarantees to be laid down, without impairing how- 
ever the forces needed for maintaining public order in each state. In place 
of armies shall be substituted the institution of arbitration with its noble 
function of preserving peace, along lines to be concerted, and with sanctions 


to be settled against any state that should refuse either to submit international 
questions to arbitration or to accept the decision handed down. 


Not in these proposals but elsewhere the Pope pointed out, as the 
most effective step in the path of disarmament, the abolition of con- 
scription in all countries. Pope Benedict also insisted on an open sea 
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so that equal opportunities for trade and merchanting would be available 
to all nations. 

The supremacy of right once established, let every obstacle be removed from 

the channels of communication between peoples by ensuring, under rules 

likewise to be laid down, the true freedom and common enjoyment of the 

seas —a consummation that would help to do away with many of the causes 

of conflict and would open fresh sources of prosperity and progress to all. 
Proposals such as these were not temporary expedients ; they were long- 
range rules designed to apply to all times and to all circumstances. 

It is a tribute to the essential soundness of these ideas that many 
of them were incorporated in the pronouncements of Lloyd George and 
in President Wilson’s famous “Fourteen Points.” The document itself, 
however, met only failure. Both sides felt, or pretended to feel, that a 
peace without victory was unthinkable and to suggest it was an insult. 
The program was misunderstood by some, wilfully misinterpreted by 
others. 


E first line of attack came from the newspapers of the world 
I which accused the Holy Father either of partiality or of self-inter- 
est. Those who charged the Pope with partisanship did not stop to re- 
flect that the faintest suspicion of a tainted origin to the papal note 
would have poisoned the whole document and that the Pope must 
have foreseen that in such a case his appeal was foredoomed to failure 
even while its first words were being penned. Some fanatics took 
offense at the prospect of the glory the Pope would undoubtedly have 
received if his proposals had led to definite results; they objected to 
his assumption of the office of world umpire. They professed to see 
only the selfish ambitions of a potentate lustful for power and heedless 
of justice; as though the Pope ambitioned a large temporal power and 
envisaged a general suzerainty over all the world. 

That popular feeling was aroused was unfortunate but inevitable 
and the fault lay with the governments to whom the note had been de- 
livered. The note of August first was addressed to the heads of the 
nations and was not intended for publication. It was not printed in 
the official organ of the Vatican, the Osservatore Romano, until August 
17, after it had already appeared in part or in whole in the newspapers 
of England, France, Italy, the United States and elsewhere. Conse- 
quently, if any harm came from the publication of the note — and its 
spread among a heated and uninstructed populace was bound to bring 
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harm — the newspapers of the world and not the Holy See were re- 
sponsible. 

The Pope was also attacked by the leaders of state. For the reaction 
of the governments to the August note was unfavorable and by their 
dilatory response to it they doomed it to failure. Statesmen attacked 
the wisdom of the Pope’s methods or the timeliness of his efforts. 
England, it is true, showed an initial interest, but that interest was predi- 
cated on getting assurances from the Central Powers which from their 
very nature could not be forthcoming. France in semi-official negotia- 
tions resented the possible loss of Alsace-Lorraine. Italy opposed all 
“interference” by the Pope in international affairs, and by clause XV 
of a secret treaty signed at London April 15, 1915, France, England and 
Russia obligated themselves to support Italy in her desire for non-ad- 
mittance of the Holy See to any kind of diplomatic steps for the con- 
cluding of peace or the regulating of questions arising from the war. 

On August 28 President Wilson’s reply to the Pope’s peace proposal 
was cabled to the British Foreign Office and forwarded by Lord Bal- 
four to Rome. Although ostensibly in accord and sympathy with the 
Pope’s efforts, Wilson pointed out two strong objections to the pro- 
posals: (1) that the process by which the Pope hoped to effect the 
settlement, namely by a “return to the status quo ante-bellum” was in 
his opinion inadequate to produce the desired stable and enduring peace ; 
and (2) that any negotiations with the existing German government, 
on which he could place no reliance, would be absolutely nugatory. 
Although in fact the peace proposed by Benedict was not based on 
any return to a status quo or on any word of honor pledged by Ger- 
many’s government, but upon justice and fairness and the common 
rights of mankind, on the substitution of right for might, this reply 
from one who acted as spokesman for the Allies set the seal of ruin on 
the peace move. 

Similarly disheartening replies came from the Central Powers. The: 
Austrian and German notes of September 22, one a letter addressed 
personally by the Emperor Charles to the Sovereign Pontiff, the other 
a communication sent to the papal Secretary of State by Michaelis, 
the Imperial Chancellor, agreed in principle to disarmament and free- 
dom of the seas but were silent as to the fate of Belgium and the other 
concrete terms of the proposal. 


Thus the peace overtures of the Pope proved unavailing. As is 
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known the belligerents were not prepared to accept the idea of an inde- 
cisive war, but fought on to a finish for another fifteen months till 
the Central Powers were definitely vanquished and terms of peace 
could be dictated. 


HE failure of his peace proposals filled the Pope with bitter 

sadness, a sadness reflected in his discourse in answer to the Christ- 
mas greeting addressed to him in the name of the Sacred College of 
Cardinals by its dean, Cardinal Vanutelli. Referring to his August note 
the Pope declared that he had merely gathered together the chief points 
of agreement which had been given official publication by the various 
governments and that in proposing them he had had but one motive, 
namely to facilitate the consummation which is the object of every 
heart’s desire. The refusal of the nations to listen to him and the 
suspicions and calumnies to which he had been subjected made him 
realize that he had been set for a sign that should be contradicted. 
But in spite of all this he expressed the hope that the seed sown, like 
that in the Gospel, was only passing through the process of disintegration 
and would yet bear fruit. There is an eloquent passage in the allocu- 
tion in which he proclaimed his determination to carry out the peace 
mission of Jesus Christ. No danger, he declared, would be able to make 
him fail in his duty as the representative of the Prince of peace. With 
his eyes wide open to the full picture of the tragedy, the paroxism of 
mutual destruction and the impending suicide of Europe, the Holy 
Father viewed the situation with the vision of faith and invited the 
nations to turn away from the official atheism and impiety, masquerad- 
ing under the guise of civilization, to which must ultimately be traced 
the responsibility of the war. 

When, at the end of the war, it appeared ciear that the peace would 
be an imposed one and not one to be agreed upon, the Pope declared 
that he had no wish to take part in the making of the treaties and would 
not participate in negotiations even if invited. In this no one could blame 
him, no one could accuse him of partisanship or chagrin. Indeed it 
may be said with emphasis that in this crisis more than in any other 
instance Pope Benedict XV proved himself the pontiff of peace, 
proponent of a peace that could endure. He proved his foresightedness 
by having nothing to do with Versailles. He invariably expressed his 
desire that the peace to be settled be a durable one based on justice 
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and charity. Confronted by their own needs and interests, the nations 
at the peace conference did not see clearly, as did the pontiff, the 
larger motives which must ultimately dominate. But Benedict, being a 
churchman rather than a statesman, was not forgetful of the dynamic 
forces — economic, national and military rivalries and jealousies — 
that skulk as unbidden guests at every peace table. 

In the encyclical of May 23, 1920, Pacem Det munus pulcherrimum, 
Pope Benedict XV developed the Christian idea of the solidarity of the 
human race on the basis of justice and charity. Here was a true unity 
of interest that should be the fundament of all international relations. 
While rejoicing at the restoration of peace, the Pope gave proof of his 
political foresight in the following words: 


This joy of our paternal heart is disturbed by many bitter anxieties, for if in 
most places peace is in some sort established and treaties are signed, the 
germs of former enmities remain; and there cannot be a stable peace or a 
lasting treaty, though made after long and difficult negotiations and duly 
signed, unless there be a return of mutual charity to appease hate and banish 
enmity. 
This is the burden of the encyclical. How its forebodings have been 
realized is only too evident. When the forced treaty of Versailles was 
presented to the world, the Civilta Cattolica, a semi-official organ of the 
Vatican, condemned its 440 “articles of peace,” branding them articles 
of war, the product of hatred and incompetency. The Pope concluded 
his encyclical with words whose import should never be forgotten: 


We conjure all, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, to forget mutual 
differences and offences, and draw together in the bonds of Christian charity 
from which none are excluded and within which none are strangers. We 
fervently exhort all the nations, under the inspiration of Christian benev- 
olence, to establish a true peace among themselves and join together in an 
alliance which shall be just and therefore lasting. 

Considering the times, the perilous times of his pontificate, it may 
well be doubted whether anyone could have fulfilled better than Bene- 
dict XV the role of Christian teacher and Christian ruler. Looking 
back it may be said with entire justice that Benedict had maintained not 
only neutrality but a correct impartiality as befitted the supra-natural 
character of his office. The Pope was resolved that the gigantic force 
he wielded would not serve the purposes of any of the belligerents to the 
detriment of others. “Since the beginning of our pontificate,” he had 
written in his note of August, 1917, “in the midst of the horrors of the 
terrible war let loose upon Europe, we proposed to ourselves . . . to 
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preserve perfect impartiality in regard to all the belligerents, as be- 
comes him who is a common father and who loves all his children with 
equal affection. .. .” This did not mean that he was to assist as a 
passive spectator at the various phases of the struggle. Many, many 
times he raised his authoritative voice to condemn barbarities that were 
violations of the recognized usages of warfare. The Pope declared the 
bombing of undefended towns and the sinking of non-combatant ships 
on the one side, and on the other the blockade of civilian populations 
in Germany and Austria, to be violations of Christian principle. He 
was the one and only neutral of great or restricted influence to denounce 
in official utterance the infamy of Belgium’s invasion. While many 
other governments including our own stood in mute acquiescence be- 
fore that black outrage, the Pope protested in words of withering re- 
proof. 


UT the Pope at no time proposed to decide all the moral issues 

of the war or to adjudicate in all the acts which were apparent 
infringements of the conventional rules of warfare. For after all it 
was impossible for the Pope, uninvited, to hold a judicial inquiry in 
the cases alleged. Hence his very neutrality was brought forward as 
proof of his bias. Each of the belligerent peoples thought the Pope 
should have publicly intervened to condemn the acts and methods of the 
others; should have pronounced in favor of its own policies, forbidden 
Catholics to serve on the opposite side. Pacifists blamed him for not 
having stopped the war. Many looked to him to issue dogmatic 
decrees on such points as the rights of neutrals, contraband of war, 
right of search on the high seas, effective blockade, and the like, as 
if such points of international law could be brought under the notice 
of divine revelation! There was a grim humor in the way Protestants 
and men of no religion were looking to the Pope to make infallible pro- 
nouncements on points that would be to their advantage in the struggle. 
They considered the papal staff of office a convenient stick to strike the 
enemy with! 

His Holiness, however, had higher views of his duty in the 
terrible crisis which fell with such disastrous consequences upon the 
states. He was not only out of the almost universal conflict; he was 
above it. He was the one link of our common humanity while the 
world was divided against itself. So, after his peace overtures were re- 
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jected, the Pope set himself to relieve the suffering attendant on the 
war. His accomplishments in this field were appreciated, lauded. He 
effected the exchange of wounded soldiers and the repatriation of pris- 
oners no longer fit for military service. After tedious negotiation he 
effected the hospitalization of many of the sick and wounded in Switz- 
erland, Holland and Denmark. He worked for the physical and spir- 
itual welfare of prisoners and secured for them a period of rest each 
Sunday. Through a bureau maintained almost entirely at his expense, 
the Kriegshilfewerk, he achieved remarkable results in locating “lost” 
soldiers. 

He was lavish, too, in his gifts for relief work among civil popula- 
tions. The return of the deported Belgians must be wholly credited 
to his efforts. In 1921 a statue was erected in Istanbul through sub- 
scriptions of Turks, schismatics and Jews, to commemorate Benedict 
XV as “the benefactor of the peoples, without distinction of nationality 
or religion.” 

By such noble efforts did Benedict XV carry out his second resolu- 
tion in the line of policy he had marked out for himself during the 
war, “to strive continually,” as he wrote in his August peace program, 
“to do good to everyone in every possible way . .. as the universal 


law of love enjoins and the supreme spiritual charge entrusted to us by 
Christ requires.” 


HEN, on January 22, 1922, the Pope succumbed to an attack 

\ \ of influenza, he had convinced the world that he was indeed a 
pontiff of peace, dedicated to bridging the chasms of hate and mis- 
understanding. All during his pontificate Benedict had made valiant 
efforts to bring to an end the murderous activity in which the civilized 
nations of the world destroyed their own and their neighbors’ manhood 
and property. And it was through no fault of the pontiff that his un- 
selfish efforts ended in failure, that the mutual destruction and mur- 
der continued through the several years, and that the war ended, when 
at least it did, in a peace which crushed one party to the dust and 
hardly benefited the other. At his funeral he was called by Cardinal 
Vanutelli “A benefactor of mankind, an apostle of charity, a pontiff 
of peace.” As a true representative of the divine Prince of peace he 


had worked for the pacification of Europe. It was not his fault that 
he failed. 
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THOUGHT FOR THE SHUT-IN 
L. F. HyLanp 


The Sense of Humor 


A great help to every shut-in is a well-developed sense of 
humor. We say “well-developed,” because this is something 
that can be acquired, and once acquired, increased by the effort 
to see things from the broad point of view. 

All humor is based on the perception or expression of in- 
congruity. We laugh, smile or chuckle when we see almost any 
incongruous juxtaposition of events, like a dog or cat walking 
down the aisle of a church during services, or an inebriated 
man arguing with a lamppost, or a pompous fop appearing 
without some prominent article of clothing which he has for- 
gotten. We make others laugh if we are able to thrust incon- 
gruities suddenly before their minds, by playing on words 
(even though “punning” is rightly called the lowest form of 
wit), by interjecting blatantly prosaic and commonplace ex- 
pressions in the midst of high flights of fancy and eloquence, 
by pointing out sharp inconsistencies that others might overlook. 

The shut-in can train himself to see incongruities and in- 
consistencies in the world around him and thus learn how to 
laugh, or at least to forget his own afflictions. He can chuckle 
over the folly of those who patronize him as helpless and 
gloomy, when he learns to see how blindly they consume hours 
and days on vain and useless pursuits and how restless they 
always are. He can learn to smile at the comic incongruities 
of the daily papers which, on the one hand never cease editori- 
alizing against crime, divorce, greed, etc., and on the other 
hand are popularizing these very things my making heroes out 
of those who indulge them. From the vantage point of his 
isolation, he can find humor in the funny little things that 
people worry about, as if the world would go to pieces without 
them. 

A sense of humor, natural or acquired, should of course be 
supernaturalized. This means that it should never be permitted 
to make one unkind, and should inspire sympathy and prayer 
for others who are acting in an unconsciously inconsistent and 
therefore humorous way. Thus will affliction become both bear- 
able and fruitful. 
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WANTED: REALISTIC WRITERS 





Some good advice on what not to read — above all on what not to 
let children and adolescents read. 





E. F. MIL_er 


HE TYPE of reading that many young people are interested in 
"Naas is quite different from the type of reading that we were in- 
terested in in our youth thirty years ago. While there are still authors in 
abundance who deal with the fascinating subjects of Indians, raw cour- 
age and two-fisted masculinity without mixing up these fine topics 
with pagan passion and New York’s bright lights, most of the authors 
with the exception of Western, scientific, etc. specialists in the pulp 
periodicals skip the heroics in favor of the more sophisticated subject 
of love on the make. The sad part of it is many of our young people 
from high school age on are devouring this kind of poison as though it 
were divine nectar. 

Thirty years ago it was quite different. As soon as we, the boys of 
that distant age, acquired the power of reading, we made the acquaint- 
ance of Horatio Alger. With avid interest we followed the colorful 
career of Paul the Peddler who as a poor but honest lad had the good 
fortune and the extraordinary bravery to stop the runaway horse, on the 
back of which sat the frightened but wealthy daughter of the town’s 
first banker. Paul becomes a good friend of the grateful father, ac- 
cepts a position in the bank and later the hand of the beautiful girl 
(this latter is merely an aside in all Alger tales), and in the last chap- 
ter is elected head of the whole business by a hand-shaking and well- 
wishing board of directors. We thought this was wonderful, and gloried 
in it. 

Outgrowing Alger, we fell in with an author called Joseph A. 
Altsheler who idealized our American primeval forest. There were 
several characters in this gentleman’s monumental pile of books who 
were so brave that they simply took our breath away. Henry Ware, 
Paul Cotter, Shiftless Sol and Long Jim formed the nucleus of the 
Olympian group, and there wasn’t an Indian in the land who could 
outsmart a single one of them. They could tramp through jungle growth 
for days without tiring; they could sleep on the ground in January in 
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a nightshirt and never so much as sniffle as a result ; they could do every- 
thing that a boy’s hero should do from shooting the little finger off an 
enemy’s left hand at a hundred yards to chopping down an oak tree with 
a jack knife. And we loved it and lived it. 


EAVING Mr. Altsheler, we moved into the charmed circle of 
Dor Henry Barbour who wrote stirring tales of football battles be- 
tween Harvard and Yale, in the closing minutes of which titanic strug- 
gles the humble hero generally ran eighty or a hundred yards for a 
touchdown or nicely sent a drop kick over the cross bars from the 
midfield stripe to clinch the victory and bring tremendous glory upon 
his own curly head. It was all quite impossible; but we didn’t think 
so. It was all as it should be. 

Neither did we see any deus ex machina situations in the books 
of our next intimate, Byron A. Dunn, who concerned himself with the 
adventures of Northern soldiers during the Civil War — not even when 
the spitfire Southern belle entered the picture hating the Northern 
Yankee and left the picture loving him with all her pure and simple 
heart. This was in perfect line with our conception of brave soldiers 
who by their very profession had to sweep ali opposition from before 
them whether it was the opposition of Confederate rifles or the opposi- 
tion of Confederate hearts. 

Of course there were many other authors with whom we consorted 
when we were young — Henty and Dudley and Father Finn, and later 
on, Zane Grey; but they were all of the same cast, molded in heroic 
proportions and portraying baseness only as a necessary part of the 
villain. That seemed to be the temper of authorship in those days. And 
it certainly seems to have been better for us than is the modern effluvia 
that is flowing from the presses for the consumption of the young today. 
If there was any danger at all for us, it lay in the direction of the 
superman motif. We were made to identify ourselves with men and 
women of impossible stature and behold ourselves rising from rags to 
riches too someday by the mere expedient of a runaway team of horses 
or the bearing of a gun on our shoulder. We were filled with sugar- 
coated doses of the rugged individualism that needs no assistance from 
outside in the accomplishment of great ends and brooks no interference. 
We were taken away from reality and plunged right down in the center 
of a fairyland that was made to pass for the actual setup of the grown- 
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up world. Fortunately our homes and our education were able to 
offset any lasting bad influence from such magic-carpet travels. 

That assuredly was not so dangerous as the modern drivel that 
passes for literature. At least we were allowed to keep our youth as 
long as nature permitted us to keep our youth and our dreams and our 
expectations of mighty things one day to happen to us. 1941 boys and 
girls are not allowed this privilege. They are shorn of their youth as 
soon as they enter high school, and artificiality pushed forward to a 
period in their lives when courtship and subsequent marriage are the 
most important business. This is unnatural. Boys and girls in their 
early teens have a thousand interests proper to their time of life; and 
love-making is not one of them. Left to themselves they will scoff at 
such things as “mush.” But they are not left to themselves. Their 
budding manhood and womanhood is prematurely nursed along on the 
advanced things of sex. The result is calamitous not only in this that 
it deprives youth of some of its finest glories and greatest joys, namely 
freedom from the later responsibilities of sex, but it also fires imagina- 
tions that are not yet strong enough to accept fire and not be burned. 
It’s no use saying that they do not have to read the books and magazines 
that cook up such a diet. The fact is, they do read such books and 
magazines. 


LOOK at a few of our popular authors of fiction will probably 
A clarify our contention and prove our point that the stuff given 
to young people these days is all wrong. Our sources will be the nation- 
ally known weeklies and monthlies, the pulp magazines and the best 
sellers. Our division of authors will be threefold. 

The first group of authors might be entitled “The Romantic Repeat- 
ers.” “Romantic” because they think that every man, woman and child 
with the use of reason is either in love or consciously out of love or about 
to be tied up to love in some way. European wars are fought to the tem- 
po of love, R.A.F. pilots dart over to France and Germany and perform 
unbelievable feats amongst cowardly enemies under the impetus of love, 
baseball games are played, governments are run and mathematical prob- 
lems are worked to the tune of love ringing in individual and collective 
hearts. There is only one human emotion in the sweeping vision of these 
authors, and that emotion is love; and generaily it is not the kind of 
love that is calculated to last, or on which anything of a substantial na- 
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ture could be built. It is the love of mere attraction, centering around 
a pretty face or a curl in the hair that will endure about as long as the 
pretty face and the curl endure. This latter, of course, is never men- 
tioned. 

And “Repeaters” because the writers of this group never conceived 
a new idea since their first. But the first took the fancy of the 
people. It was highly advertised by a wealthy publishing house, it 
was put on every book stand in drug stores and Union Stations, and 
it was made the selection of a Book of the Month club. That was quite 
sufficient. Thousands of well-instructed but uneducated Americans 
gobbled it up, talked about it, advertised it still more, made it a kind 
of American tradition. From that time on the author did not need 
any new ideas. All that was necessary was a facile style. The old 
plot and characters could be brought out again, and again, polished 
up a bit, and then sent to the movies to be made into fatuous scenarios 
or to the magazines to be printed as insipid romances. 

Some of our best known magazine contributors are the deans of this 
school. As Wodehouse would say, the old zip is no longer there. Their 
characters over a period of ten years or so might all be twin brothers 
and sisters, so identical they are in appearance, manner of speaking, etc. 
Who does not know the works of the famous writer who invariably 
has this family in his fluent creations: a rich young man who is pain- 
fully dull and helpless (this is just a mask; he is not dull and helpless 
at all as subsequent events prove) ; a poor young lady who is startlingly 
wise, and from whose lips brilliant epigrams in present day slang 
continue to drop throughout the story like flashing diamonds; and old 
man or an old woman, grandfather or grandmother, who is ancient 
enough in years to be thinking about eternity but who is capering 
about like a callow freshman in a public junior college; and of course 
the smart villian and the Society villainess? Who has not met these 
unreal people time and time again if he has had the patience to pause 
and read in his paging through American and The Saturday Evening 
Post? They are the hallmark of one of our most famous authors. 
The blame need not be laid entirely on the magazines. As American 
said sometime ago in defense of a certain particularly colorless story 
published in its pages: “Many people want that type of thing.” Un- 


doubtedly many people do. But one thing is certain. Most people 


would not want the heroes and heroines of most of these short stories 
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as their own brothers and sisters or as their own wife or husband. 
That is, if they have any sense at all. 


HE SECOND group of authors might be called “The Sophis- 
gee They center the world around Park Avenue, or all that 
is symbolized by the old Park Avenue, freshened up a bit and made 
a part of what to them is essential civilization. They labor under the 
fantastic delusion that the “New Dawn” way of life is the correct and 
the happy way of life. Thus they portray with a great flourish of lan- 
guage the constant consumption of cocktails and highballs. Parties hap- 
pen unceasingly during which the river of liquor flows on. Horses too 
play important roles in such stories — horses that race and horses that 
merely run over the ground in search of animals. Servants are ever- 
lastingly hovering around in backgrounds. The plot will have to do 
with a rich and beautiful young lady who is madly in love with the 
handsome young man who is just out of Princeton but who hasn’t 
a penny to his name because his father, a broker, lost seven or ten 
million dollars in the Crash. However, it always turns out all right 
in the end. They live happily ever after. 

Not seldom the plot of the “Sophisticates” will be built around an 
unhappy marriage, and the details will have to do with the breaking 
off of the old marriage (Reno and all that), and the making of a new 
marriage which is quite definitely going to work this time. The point 
about this type of story that brings groans to all people with just half 
a brain in their heads is the naiveté of the authors. They write as 
though marriage actually were a private affair, and that they, they, 
mind you, who can do little more than write a simple declarative sen- 
tence and who couldn’t spell cat if it had more than three letters, they 
presume to improve on the doctrine of Christ, they raise themselves 
above the Augustines and the Aquinases and the Newmans and the 
others of gigantic intellect in the present and the past who were quite 
content to leave marriage where Christ left it, a monogamous and indis- 
soluble institution. It takes an awfully simple man or woman to do 
a thing like that. But simple or not, they are doing it, and they are 
bringing much harm upon our high school boys and girls who read 
such balderdash as though it were the inspired saying of a major 


prophet. Catchy pictures and a pretty format can make a skunk look 
like a canary. 
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HE THIRD group of authors can be given no other name than 
"Tt Bathroom Authors.” 

It is unfortunate that some capable writers since Freud cling to 
the fixed idea that the only concept that ordinary men and women and 
boys and girls have is the concept of the vulgar. In the perusal of 
“Bathroom” stories one is led to the belief that the mind and imagina- 
tion are incapable of contemplating the beautiful and the true without 
doing the contemplating through a veil of mud. “What! Write about 
a snowcapped mountain? What has a snowcapped mountain got to 
do with the libido?” Nothing, of course. But if it is written about 
at all, the libido will be lurking someplace in the background. That is 
going pretty far when even mountains have to be sexed. 


But it is more unfortunate that some capable writers since Ireud 
ever learned to write. That’s where education was no good, definitely 
no good. If they had not learned to write, and if they merely talked 
their unbalanced ideas to rational and sensible Americans, they would 
be in psychopathic wards behind stout bars instead of on pedestals 
lest their spoken odors bring disease where there was no disease before. 


Stones are not being hurled at the philosophical sexologists like 
D. H. Lawrence and all his brood of lesser germs, for most of us are 
unacquainted and do not want to get acquainted with such mental 
cripples. But Margaret Mitchell, who as someone wisely said, was a 
fallen-away Catholic who wrote a book about a fallen-away Catholic 
for fallen-away Catholics, is quite definitely in the group. So also 
is Ernest Hemingway who according to the reviewer of his last book 
in The Sign has only sixteen or twenty-six (some such minuscula) 
pages in the whole book that are fit to read. So also are Grapes of 
Wrath, Tobacco Road —and a host of other deplorable productions 
that did and are doing as much harm on young minds as Hitler did and 
is doing on young bodies. : 

Now, this is the kind of literature that many young people today are 
reading, if they read at all. Can anyone in his senses say that it is less 
dangerous than the literature we read in our day? 

But what is the solution? 


St. Gregory, recently quoted by Father Gillis, gave the solution. 
“Destroy contraries by contraries.’”” Produce a good literature as a 
head on attack against puerile and bad literature. Destroy the bad by 
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the very prolificness of the good. And Catholics are in the best posi- 
tion to produce such a literature. 

Writing as an art must have realism, for writing as an art is 
fundamentally an imitatio naturae, an imitation of nature, a capturing 
of the things of nature on a piece of paper by means of a pencil or a 
pen. Authors with no fixed convictions have a difficult time with 
realism, for they are always stressing one thing to the detriment of 
some other thing. That is why there are so many sex books and ro- 
mance books — sex and romance have not been placed by the authors 
in their proper place. They do not know what the proper place is. 

Catholics know better. They know the exact relationship of all 
things in the Universe, particularly the relationship that exists between 
the various powers and faculties of a man, between man and man, and 
between man and God. Catholics know that such relationships exist, 
that they constitute reality, that realism will suffer if a story or book 
is so written as to exclude them from its pages as though they did not 


exist. And they have their information straight from One who tells 
no lies. 


UT THERE is more to it than that. It is one thing to understand 
th reality of man’s relationship to the Universe and all things in the 
Universe; it is another thing to write about it artistically and interest- 
ingly. To develop style should be the work of the schools; and it should 
be the constant and unceasing work. We do not want second rate 
writers. We want the best, for the theme of their work is too tremen- 
dous for pigmy hands. 
If that were done, there would be an improvement even on the 
books and stories of our own youth. “But especially would there be 
an improvement on the books and stories of today. And instead of a 


fool’s paradise a real paradise would be created. After all we owe at 
least that much to our youth. 


Worth Two Initials 


The registrar in Sanford, North Carolina, asked a Negro 
registering for possible military conscription for his name. 

“A. Z. Seymour,” was the reply. 

“And what is your full name?” 
* “Alexander Seymour.” * 
“What does the Z stand for?” 


“Oh, dat’s for Zander,” Seymour explained. “De A is for 
Alex.” 
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F. A. BRUNNER 
The Canon: The Concluding Doxology 


In the doxology which brings the canon to a splendid close there is 
a suggestion of the thoughts expressed in St. Paul’s Letter to the 
Romans, xi, 36: “For from him and through him and unto him are all 
things. To him be the glory forever, amen.” This doxology, this invoca- 
tion of the holy Trinity, is an admirable summation of the whole of 
Christian worship, glory and honor rendered to the Father, by the Son, 
in the Holy Spirit. 

Through him and with him and in him there comes to 

thee, God the Father almighty, at one with the Holy 

Spirit, all honor and glory, forever and ever. Amen. 
The ceremonies that accompany the prayer: 

The gestures added to this doxology still further emphasize its 
dignity. At the Per quem haec omnia the celebrant had taken the host 
and chalice and with the prescribed signs of the cross uncovered the 
chalice. He now takes the host in his right hand to make with it the 
sign of the cross three times over the chalice and twice before it; after 
that he elevates host and chalice slightly. The signs of the cross, multi- 
plied here, are not intended as blessings, but rather as symbols to remind 
us of the mystery of the Redemption and the mystery of the Trinity. 

Of greatest significance is the Little Elevation. Elevans parum, 
“slightly lifting,” says the rubric. This rite was in ancient times the 
true and only elevation, though today it is almost atrophied in the 
rubric of the Roman canon. In earlier ages the entire canon was the 
consecration prayer, taken as a unit. Hence the consecrated particles 
were shown for adoration only at the end. The present greater elevation 
immediately after the words of consecration was introduced in the later 
middle ages to counteract the heresy of Berengarius. As a consequence the 
little elevation was more and more curtailed till now it is hardly 
recognizable. 

The singing of the final words: 

In accordance with a rubric that stems back to the time of St. Justin 
and perhaps earlier, the priest sings the last words of the canon, Per 
omnia saecula saeculorum, aloud, to announce to the people his wish that 
they unite their prayers with his. The congregation takes an active part 
in the liturgy except during the canon, when the priest as it were enters 
into a cloud, remaining hidden from them and conversing intimately 
with God. But when the people respond Amen to the priest the canon is 
brought to a close and the altar is made ready for the communion, a 
ceremony to which all are invited. 




















Easy Apologetics (III) 


THE IMMOVABLE ROCK 


The last and, in many ways, the easiest step to take in learning God’s 
will for man is that of finding the Church He founded. You may find 
it here. 








C. Dunart 


O HONEST man cares for counterfeit money. Yet counterfeit 
money serves one great purpose; it proves the existence of true 
money. Mr. Henry Ford would not care to have imitation Ford products 
bootlegged upon the market. Yet those imitations would advertise to the 
world the existence of genuine Ford products. 

No man who remembers Jesus Christ’s earnest plea, that there 
should be one flock and one shepherd, can look with easy complacency 
upon the thousands of so-called Christian sects which have mushroomed 
in a soil fertilized and enriched for such growths by the doctrines of 
private interpretation of the Scriptures and a tepid indifferentism in 
religion. Yet, multiply the Christian sects as you will, they will each 
cry out that somewhere there lives one true Christian Church, founded 
by Christ. 

For anyone who knows anything at all about Christ, it is simply 
impossible to believe that the countless Christian sects, differing pro- 
foundly on the most fundamental doctrines, can lie equally under the 
blessing of His approval. 

If the writings of the New Testament mean anything at all, Jesus 
Christ founded one Church and no more. He cut the die for that Church 
according to one definite pattern. He was tremendously serious in 
desiring all men to belong to this Church. He gave it all the authority 
that He Himself possessed in saying “He who hears you, hears Me: 
he who despises you, despises Me.” He had come om earth to set men 
straight on the most important affair of their lives, the business of wor- 
shipping their Creator as He desired to be worshipped. He had pre- 
sented all the credentials which could prove that He was God’s author- 
ized representative and even God Himself. He made it one of His 
principal aims upon earth to establish a Church, which was to carry on 
His work after His ascension into Heaven. He endowed this Church 
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with His own divine authority, and established it as the one true fold 
into which all of the sheep of all future ages should be gathered. He 
was insistent that His Apostles and their successors should be fearless 
and tireless in gathering the sheep into the true fold, and condemned in 
advance all those who in despising these representatives of His Church 
would be despising Him. 

Christ’s knowledge of the pride and weakness of human minds fore- 
warned Him that men would drift away from the Church He had 
founded; Christ’s divine power of foreseeing the future informed Him 
that there would spring up on the face of the earth almost countless so- 
called Christian churches which would claim to be His Church. 


LL THAT being so, Christ’s goodness and wisdom demanded 
A of Him that He mark His true Church in such a way that 
it could easily be distinguished from all imposters by earnest seekers 
after truth. Christ cut His Church according to one definite, clearly 
delineated pattern; a pattern which could never be duplicated; a pat- 
tern which could never be blurred. And the sincere man or woman, be- 
wildered by the thousands of fingers raised to beckon, and the thou- 
sands of voices raised to shout ‘Here is Christ,” has only to examine 
whether these churches conform to the pattern cut by Jesus Christ to 
determine whether they deserve his submission or disapproval. 

Sincere people, battered about by countless creeds, driven from one 
church door to another by their earnest desire to find the truth, will per- 
haps exclaim : “You say we have only to examine whether these churches 
conform to the pattern cut by Jesus Christ. Do you know that there 
are literally thousands of claimants to the title of Christ’s Church? Do 
you know that one human life is all too short to examine every one of 
them. Where are we to.begin?” 

Where gare they to begin? Since they are seeking Christ’s Church, 
it will be well if they begin with Christ. Let them study the life of 
Christ, and the distinguishing marks of the Church which Christ 
founded. Let them engrave deeply upon their minds what Christ said 
about Himself and what He said about His Church. 

They will find that Christ said and proved that He was God; the 
churches, therefore, which deny the divinity of Christ, are proved to 
be not of Christ. And they will be surprised to discover how many so- 
called Christian sects are ruled out on this one criterion. Christ said that 
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His Church should be one; He said that it should teach the same doc- 
trines always and in all places, that it should always have one 
supreme authority, that the gates of hell should not prevail against it, 
that it could never wander astray on matters of faith and morals be- 
cause He Himself would always abide with it. Judged by these stand- 
ards, every single church, except one, falls by the wayside. 

Because of these tests, Protestantism calls for no investigation. For 
she was founded on a principle of discord, that everyone was to de- 
termine what the Scriptures meant on their own authority, a principle 
which belies any submission to one supreme authority, a principle which 
in the beginning, like sweet candy, attracted many into her fold, but 
which, like an overdose of sweets, has turned to poison within her 
system and has polluted the whole blood stream. And today she stands 
before the world, discordant in her beliefs, broken and torn into thou- 
sands of independent sects, differing as much between themselves as 
Christianity differs from Buddhism; lacking competent discipline, re- 
pudiating most, if not all, of the Sacraments, departing in many cases 
from the strong morals of Jesus Christ and tending to dissolve into 
ever new branches and subdivisions. 

In the midst of this disturbing disorder, the changeless Catholic 
Church, the same “yesterday, today and always,” matching, doctrine for 
doctrine and moral practice for moral practice, the teachings of Jesus 
Christ; upholding with Him, almost alone, the nobility and stability of 
the institution of marriage; administering every one of the seven Sacra- 
ments, adoring and feeding upon the Precious Body and Blood which 
He promised to give and did give in the Blessed Sacrament; still rest- 
ing upon the solid Rock of Peter, where Christ placed it that the gates 
of hell should not prevail against it, even though twenty centuries of 
persecution have raged against it; having its supreme authority resting 
where Christ demanded it should rest, in His Vicar upon earth, Pope 
Pius XII, the 261st Peter the Rock, dating back to the first Rock and 
connected by 260 unbroken links. 


ATHOLICS, wavering in your Faith, or anxious to know more 
an its authority that you may help others; Protestants, sadly 
bewildered by all the shouting and counter-shouting of Protestant 
sects, grieved to see a doctrine set up one day and toppled from its 
place the next day, heart-broken to hear the divinity of Christ denied 
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or doubted, or to see your sect drifting ever farther away from Christ 
until His presence is only a dim shadowy outline; unbelievers in Chris- 
tianity, but now earnestly seeking after the truth, eagerly desiring some- 
thing stable in the midst of a changing world; all of you understand 
that any honest examination of the facts must prove most clearly to 
you that the Catholic Church alone can establish its true claim to be the 
Church of Jesus Christ. 

Look especially at two facts. The Church Christ founded is bound 
to be an infallible Church, is bound not to be able to fail in matters of 
faith and morals, even though its ministers being human beings can 
fall into sin themselves. It is bound to be infallible because Christ has 
said that He will always abide with it. If the Church has failed or can 
fail, then Christ too has failed or is capable of failing. But Christ 
cannot fail since He is God. If Christ’s Church could teach false doc- 
trines and false morals, men would be bound to close their ears to such 
doctrines and morals; they would be bound to despise the voice of 
Christ’s Church. But Christ says absolutely that anyone who hears 
His Church hears Him and anyone who despises His Church despises 
Him. If Christ is truthful, if Christ is God, and He has proved His 
divinity, then Christ’s Church is infallible. 

That is one most important fact —the infallibility of the Church 
of Christ. Another is the Primacy or the supreme authority of the 
Pope. Let men twist and squirm and crawl and rationalize, Christ’s 
clear-cut words will always stand: “Thou art Peter and upon this 
Rock, I will build My Church, and the gates of hell will not prevail 
against her.” The gates of hell will not prevail because the Church 
is built upon the Rock, the Rock of Peter; the gates of hell will never 
prevail because the Church will always rest upon that Rock, the Rock 
of all the Peters, or all the Popes who have been the lawful successors 
of the first Pope. 

The true Church of Christ must have infailibility ; it must have the 
primacy, the supreme authority of the Pope. There is only one Church, 
the Catholic Church, which can prove it has these two marks of the 
Church of Christ. But here is an amazing fact. It is also the only 
Church which seems to want to have these marks, the only one which 
claims to have them. The sects point the finger of scorn and condemna- 
tion at the Catholic Church for claiming to be infallible and to have the 
primacy of the Pope. They pretend that these prove that the Church is 
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the Scarlet Woman, or the Beast, or the Anti-Christ with No. 666 on 
his belt — but all that the possession of these two things, infallibility and 
primacy, proves is that the Catholic Church and it alone is the true 
Church of Jesus Christ. 

From this fact flow very important conclusions. Men in their capac- 
ity of creatures of Almighty God are bound to worship God as He 
wills to be worshipped. Christ came on earth as the accredited Mes- 
senger of His I*ather to tell the human race how God wanted to be 
worshipped. He founded a Church to be the perpetual instrument of 
this true worship of God. And every finger of evidence points to the 
Holy Roman Catholic Church as this divine Church of Jesus Christ. 
Searching for the true Church there can and must be, but discovery 
of that true Church can only lie in one place. For Catholics who know 
the divinity of their Church and for seekers who discover it after much 
wandering, there must follow the all-important conclusion that when the 
Catholic Church teaches matters of faith and morals, it is not up to 
them to accept or reject, not up to them to question her authority, not 
up to them to judge her decision as they would judge the opinion of 
some mere human authority. It is only up to them to accept and submit, 
for that acceptance and submission are not made to some priest, or some 
bishop. They are made to Almighty God Himself since the Catholic 
Church teaches with the voice and the authority of God. 


O WE pretend that Protestants are all great sinners, that none 

of them will save their souls? By no means. We know many of 
them will be saved ; we know that many of them may possibly please God 
much more than many Catholics who throw before swine the pearls 
that are theirs. But these Protestants will please God not because of 
their false religion, but in spite of it, because of the sincerity of their 
adherence to what they think is the truth. They may work out their 
purpose in life, but with difficulty, since they have not at their disposal 
all the wonderful treasures of God’s graces and helps which are stored 
in the Catholic Church. 

But should anyone ask me where is God’s Church, in which religion 
God wishes to be worshipped, I will say that Christ’s Church is the one 
true Church. And I will not be satisfied in directing him to a Church 
which began in the 20th, 19th, 18th, 17th, 16th century with Martin 
Luther or Calvin or Henry VIII or Queen Elizabeth or Robert Browne 
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or Roger Williams or John Wesley or Mary Baker Eddy or any such. 
i I will say that Christ’s Church can only be the one which began with 
Jesus Christ over 1900 years ago — the Holy Roman Catholic Church. 


The Cradle of Education 


Many people think that the medieval Church was against 
education, fearing that if her children became learned they 
would soon throw off the yoke of their superstition. Aside 
from the proof that Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventure, Albertus 
Magnus — and a host of other men became most learned and 
yet did not cast aside their Catholic Faith, there are arguments 
by the score showing that the Catholic Church was not only not 
against education in the so-called Dark Ages, but even that 
she fostered it. 








In the second century she promoted parish schools for the 
poor. 

In the Council of Vaison, held in the year 529, the bishops 
urged the priests to have schools in connection with their 

* churches. 








Wherever there was a Benedictine monastery in the Middle 
Ages, there was a school. And in these schools the poor 
boys sat next to the rich. Wealth had no more privilege 
than poverty. 

Charlemagne, in the year 802, decreed that everyone should 
send his son to school to learn. 

In the Council of Lateran, held in the year 1179, a decree 
was drawn up to the effect that every cathedral should 
have a free school, and under no conditions could a fee 
be asked from the pupils. 

In the year 1292, Paris, a city of 40,000 people, had twelve 
elementary schools. In the Rhineland there was a school 
about every six miles. 

At one time, before the Reformation, there flourished in 
Christian Europe 80 universities, each one of great power 
as a seat of learning. 


Cure For Overpopulation 


Item on Page one of the Jackson (Miss.) Clarion Ledger: 
14 traffic deaths for Jackson in 1941! 
x Let’s do better in 1942. 
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Side Glances by The Bystander 








The Saturday Evening Post does not like the idea, frequently pro- 
pounded by Tue Licuorran, that there are things to be grateful for 
resulting from the war. Not that the Post has seen a modest little pub- 
lication like THE LiguortANn; it is probably whacking at more preten- 
tious periodicals that have editors who see eye to eye with ourselves. 
What it does not like in particular is the thesis that the decline of the 
automobile has many redeeming features. As a magazine that used to 
derive an annual income of astronomical proportions from the advertis- 
ing of automobiles and their parts, which income has now been cut off 
at the source, the Post’s attitude can be readily understood. Sigmund 
Freud used to trace all human aspirations and activities back to sex; 
he missed a large portion of said aspirations and activities that find 
their fountainhead in the love of money. 


tO) 


No one who talks about the benefits that accrue from the lack of 
automobiles is thereby convicted of ignorance of the advantages of auto- 
mobiles. They have made us acquainted with parts of the country we 
would never otherwise have known. They have given us a vocabulary 
of unlovely words like sparkplug, carburetor, piston, etc., that has taken 
most of us out of the 500-word-use vocabulary class and placed us in 
the 550. They have put thousands of men to work at forges, foundries 
and factories who might otherwise be doing futile things like raising 
flowers or painting pictures. We know a good thing when we see it, 
and the automobile is one. 


© 


But, if you are not financially interested in automobiles and their 
advertising, must you be accused of Pollyannaism if you take note of some 
of the evils that have come in their wake and even climbed into their seats? 
The Post says that the automobile, instead of disrupting family life has 
actually strengthened it by making it possible for members of the same 
family living many miles apart to see one another oftener. The Post's 
idea of a family seems to be a mother living in New York, a father in 
Chicago, a son in El Paso and a daughter in Seattle. On that premise 
you might indeed say that the automobile has brought members of 
families together just as the telephone brings a Hollywood movie-actor 
to his third or fourth wife who is dancing in a night club in New York 
via a daily long distance call. The slightly mixed up Post editorial writer 
seems to have missed the point that the normal family is a unit of 
society living under one roof,— working, playing, sharing things to- 
gether, and that the potent lure of the open road and the high speed 
automobile has wrenched many families apart. If we rejoice in the 
temporary removal of the cause of disruption in families, it is not 
because we are totally lacking in understanding of the service the auto- 
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mobile has rendered in permitting folks to visit their country cousins, 
nor in sympathy for big business ventures that are financially collapsing 
since the automobile went under. 
© 

The astigmatic vision of the income-conscious tycoon leads to further 
lapses in logic. If it is true, says the Post in effect, that the rationing of 
automobiles is good, then we should all become appeasers and thank the 
Japs for having cut off our rubber supply. Does it really seem to the 
Post that the only reason we have for fighting the Japanese is because 
they have robbed us of rubber; that if this should be considered a boon 
then we have no reason for fighting whatsoever? If that isn’t a perfect 
example of how to see things from the narrowest possible viewpoint 
then we never saw one. If the Post is right, then “dumber” and more 
easily betrayed people than Americans never lived. 


© 

Every single American who has ever owned and enjoyed an auto- 
mobile, and who has not become rich by either selling or advertising other 
automobiles, can be thankful, in no namby-pamby way, for the follow- 
ing results of curtailment and stoppage of their manufacture and use: 
It is good that the 40,000 deaths that were caused by automobiles last 
year will be reduced considerably this year. It is good that the innumer- 
able sins of the flesh that automobiles made easy and attractive last year 
will in large measure be reduced this year. It is good, the Post to the 
contrary notwithstanding, that many a flabby, physically degenerating 
man and woman will have a chance to stretch muscles that have become 
all but atrophied. It is good that there has been an upsurge in the oppor- 
tunities for and practices of charity through the necessity of sharing 
cars with neighbors. And (maybe this is purely personal) it is a very 
good thing that many popular magazines have to provide more reading 
matter than usual to fill the spaces formerly occupied by automobile 
advertising. Mentioning no names, we notice one prominent magazine 
using full length novels in each issue for the first time in its history. 


© 


When the war is over we shall all go back to using automobiles freely 
and thankfully. In the meantime we shall rejoice in the good that has 
accrued from being deprived of such use for a little while. And by the 
way, we shall lick the Japs to a frazzle, too, but not because they took 
away our tires. We shall lick them because they stand for might over 
right; because they sent ambassadors to Washington to lull us to sleep 
while they were preparing to wipe out our fleet at Pearl Harbor; be- 
cause they represent, with Adolf Hitler, the deification of the state and 
its puny leaders at the expense of the immortal dignity and God-given 
freedom of the individual; because it does not matter whether we lose 
our automobiles or our rubber or our mechanical devices, but because 
it does matter eternally if we lose our freedom to save our souls. We 
shall lick them, and then, please God, we shall eventually show them 
how to enjoy freedom too. 
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OBLIQUE REBUKE 


AN EARLY companion of Venerable Vincent Pallotti speaks 
of the great tact and charity with which the latter administered 
needed rebukes to his followers. 

This companion had the habit, according to his own testi- 
mony, of letting his nails grow unusually long, according to 
a fashionable custom, and was a little vain about them inas- 
much as he spent some little time in keeping them trim and 
polished. 

Father Pallotti noticed this, and one day he remarked, quite 
casually: “Have you ever noticed, my dear friend, how easy 
it is to recognize certain people by some insignificant detail 
of their daily lives? I have just been paying a visit to Princess 
B , and I remarked that she, like many smart people nowa- 
days, took immense care of her hands, and let her nails grow to 
an extraordinary length. As for me, who have so much to 
do with the sick, I should be afraid to adopt this fashion for 
fear of scratching somebody.” 

The object of this veiled reproach understood its meaning 
quite clearly, and, he writes, at the first opportunity he cut 
his nails without feeling the smallest humiliation in the act. 





INVESTMENT RETURNS 


‘Tse HUSBAND of St. Elizabeth of Hungary cooperated with 
her fully in her numerous works of charity. On one occasion 
he and his young wife were enjoying themselves at the annual 
village fair, held not far from the castle where they lived. 

As they made the rounds of the various stalls, they met a 
poor peddler with a very small pack, from which he was selling 
thimbles, needles and other small articles. Louis (Elizabeth’s 
husband) asked him if he needed help, and the man replied: 
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“Well, my lord, if I could only travel in safety from one 
town to the other, I could earn my daily bread and make a little 
money besides. But the taxes and tolls prevent me from 
doing so.” 

“Well,” said Louis, “I will make a contract with you. I 
will give you my safe conduct for a year, so that you won't 
have to pay toll or tax anywhere in my dominions. You in re- 
turn must take me in as partner in your business.” He then 
gave the man some money, and went off, forgetting all about 
the incident. ; 

But the peddler did not forget, and a year later he turned up 
at the castle, looking much more prosperous. Opening his pack 
before Louis, he proudly told him to take his share. Louis was 
understanding enough to take some of the trinkets, and acted 
very pleased with his part of the bargain. 


TRUTH THAT HURTS 


Davin cotpsren, the Jewish convert to the Catholic 


Church, was lecturing in one of our Western cities. 

“Is it true,” asked a well-dressed woman, after one of his 
talks, “is it true that your Church teaches the ugly doctrine of 
the existence of a hell?” 

“Yes, madam, most assuredly! That is a teaching of the 
Catholic Church.” 

“Well,” said the lady, “I do not like that doctrine.” 

“My dear lady,” retorted Mr. Goldstein, ‘““Who does?” 


SACERDOTAL HUNTER 


CERTAIN old man of the town of Boussay in France used to 
delight in telling how as a youth he associated with the famous 
Cardinal Richard of Paris, who spent his vacations in that 
district. 

“He even went hunting with us,” the old man would say, 
with an air of triumph. 

““And was he a good hunter?” 

“Well,” came the invariable answer, ‘‘to tell the truth, he 
carried the gun somewhat like a candle.” 
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Pointed 
Paragraphs 


September and the School Problem 


A statement often made from pulpit and platform is: Catholic 
parents have the obligation of sending their children to a Catholic 
school. No Catholic who passes over this statement as though it 
had never been made, and sends his children to a public school with- 
out sufficient reason can be called a Catholic in the real sense of the 
word. 


The strange part of it is, that parents should even be tempted to 
patronize the public schools. If they read at all, they must be aware 
of the awful dangers to faith that follow up the so-called neutral 
education. Countless are the stories told of children, at one time firm 
in their beliefs and practices of piety, and at another time, when 
public school education has had time to do its work, indifferent to 
faith and lax in the practices of piety. It is almost inevitable that 
this must happen in a school where the things of God may not be 
told the children. 

It is strange also that parents should want their children to meet 
this danger when they, the parents, know that obedience, purity, 
honesty, indeed all the virtues depend on a firm belief in God and 
a good understanding of His law. Do not these parents want their 
children to turn out well later on in life? Do they not want their 
children to have every possible chance to go to heaven? The answer 
is “no,” if without grave reason they send their children to a public 
school. 

How many of these very parents, who will not listen to the 
church, instruct their children in their religion? How many such 
parents counteract the influence of the neutral school by constant 
watchfulness over the children in the home? There is the misfor- 
tune. If parents are lax in one regard, they will be lax in every other 
regard too. 

Thus are lost thousands and thousands to the Faith. 
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England’s Trouble 


A few old newspapers came to our attention the other day. They 
were from the early Twenties, the days of prosperity and money- 
making. In these papers there were two articles that now in the early 
Forties sound prophetic. The first article has the heading: Birth 
Control Held Menace To England By Woman Surgeon. The article 
goes on to say that England’s rate of births is the lowest in Europe. 
1,500,000 married couples are without children, 750,000 of whom are 
declared to be deliberately childless. In 2,500,000 homes there is 
only one child each. All this around the year 1925. 

The second article has the caption: England’s Decline Because 
of Birth Control Is Feared. Multitude of Aged Supported By Few 
Young People, Coming Situation. Dr. Halliday Sutherland is quoted 
in the article as saying: “In point of fact national decline, but for the 
intervention of Providence, is already upon us, and England has 
entered upon a path leading to a bourn from which no nation 
returns.” 

Whether England’s present weakness 1s due to Birth Control 
or to other causes, the fact is certain that she is weak; certainly she is 
showing no prowess except in the defense of her own island. She 
has not won a single major battle so far in the war; she has not 
checked the enemy in a single major campaign except in Egypt. 

If Birth Control has anything at all to do with this poor showing 
in World War No. II, it has this to do — it has weakened the moral 
power of the people. Soldiers there may be aplenty; but soldiers 
are but a part of the nation; and if the nation has been attacked 
in its very soul by a dread disease the soldiers will mean little in the 
final outcome of the war. Birth Control is such a disease. 


America can well learn from the history of other nations. 


Prayer and the War 


A few years ago a young man studying for the priesthood was 
suddenly stricken with blindness. He had been brilliant in his studies, 
charming in his charity, attractive in his personality. His friends 
were deeply grieved at his misfortune, for, they felt, a man with 
such talents could go far in doing good were he given the oppor- 
tunity. But his blindness precluded the opportunity. What were 
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they to do? All medical means were expended. The case was hope- 
less. Then it was that they decided to begin a national crusade of 
prayer for a miraculous recovery. They sent notices to convents, 
priests, bishops, and the faithful all over the country. The response 
was beyond expectations, thousands of prayers rising to God every 
day for the blind student. 

At last the novena was over. And no miracle had taken place. 
The friends of the young man thought that he would feel worse 
now than he had when his affliction first came upon him. But their 
fears were groundless. He was perfectly content. That undoubtedly 
was the miracle. 

So it is in regard to the prayers we say for the cessation of war. 
God may not hear us in the way we want I1im to hear us. He may 
not bring peace to earth the moment we open our lips. But one thing 
He is sure to do— He will bring peace to our hearts. War, with 
all its tremendous bloodshed and destruction, is not as bad as the 
loss of one son to one mother. Grief is never so poignant as it is the 
moment it becomes a personal grief. We can sorrow with others over 
their difficulties; but that sorrow will not really be felt until we 
meet difficulties ourselves. For the mother and father who pray, 
there shall be no misfortune arising from the war, that they will 
not be able to bear. That will be the miracle. 

We urge again the daily attendance at Mass and reception of 
Holy Communion that God may have mercy on the world. 


American Heroes 


On September 26th the Church will celebrate the feast of the 
American martyrs, Sts. Isaac Jogues, John Brebeuf, and their com- 
panions. 

We read much and see much of the prowess of Lou Gehrig, 
Sergeant York, Joe Louis and General MacArthur. These men, to 
most people, are the real Americans. They are canonized by popular 
opinion. 

They are undoubtedly good and great men, and we salute their 
fame. But their greatness is as dust alongside that of the brave 
Jesuits whose bones lie buried in the soil of our land. These latter 
could have found the fame the former found if they had remained at 
home — in their native France. They were intelligent men, brilliant 
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men. No human peak of fortune would have been too high for them 
to scale. Yet, they preferred to give up that which was merely 
human in an effort to find that which was only divine. 

They found the divine in the Indians of our country — savages 
who in spite of their savagery were the image of God. These indians 
were hidden away in the forests, thousands of miles from the great 
centers of civilization. They were given over to heathen worship 
and immoral practices. The Jesuits sought them out, lived with them, 
and eventually died for them. 

It is said that Father Brebeuf endured the torments of his mar- 
tyrdom so cheerfully that when finally he sagged against the bands 
that held him to the stake, the Indians who were responsible for his 
agony rushed forward to sever his veins and drink his blood, think- 
ing that such courage could be the courage only of a God. They be- 
lieved that in drinking the blood of the martyr, they would become 
God-like too. 

The Jesuit martyrs are the real Americans. They symbolize the 
inner flame, the undying spirit of our country. 


Two Ways of Life 


There are two ways of living — the way of the worldling and the 
way of the religious. By religious is meant the fervent Catholic; 
by worldling, the pagan Christian. The worldling will not admit of 
such a division. According to him the only real way of living is his 
way. He is very foolish. The only happy way of living is that of 
the religious. 

It is morning. 

The worldling hears his alarm, groans at the thought of getting 
up and going to work (work is so tedious!), rolls over a couple of 
times in an effort to cheat time, and finally crawls out and begins 
the operation of dressing. His head aches and his mouth is as sour 
as a persimmon, for he has been paying homage to the world for 
quite a period now, and, of course, the only reward the world can 
give for such devotion is an aching head and a cottony mouth. 

He finally finishes his toilet, swallows a cup of coffee and makes 
his train just in the nick of time. His eyes are heavy as lead and 
the muscles in his face feel stiff. Yet, what does he receive to pick 
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him up? The morning newspaper. In that newspaper he reads about 
the latest crimes, all the trivia and unimportant items of shallow 
minds, and the sordid accusations hurled against this and that pub- 
lic official in blatant headlines. He accentuates the feeling of physi- 
cal weakness by giving a few hard blows to his mental organism. 
His whole way of life is milestoned with stuff and nonsense. 

The religious may arise in the morning with the same difficulty. 
But he has something at his beck and call that can really pick him up. 
He goes off to Mass. He receives Holy Communion. Two phenom- 
ena result. He comes to an understanding of the reason for the 
hardness of life. He is made to realize the purpose of his having to 
go to work everyday, of his having to labor for the proper upbringing 
of his family. He is taught the secret of whistling even in the 
dark. But more than all that, he is given the strength to go forth and 
live like a man, as well as like an angel. Perhaps he will read the 
morning paper later on; but its contents will not be undiluted poison 
for him as very probably it will be for the worlding. His eyes will 
be on eternity even while they are scanning the headlines of the 
latest Japanese attack. 

Which way of life is the better? 





Forgotten Men and Women 


In New York City some 12,000 bodies are brought into the 
public morgue each year. They are found in the alleys, the 
side streets, the parks. Although notices are sent out in an 
effort to find relatives or friends who might care to lavish the 
final sign of love upon the deceased —the giving of a decent 
burial, oftentimes no answer is forthcoming to the notices. 
About 18 men and women slip out of life each day without ever 
so much consolation as being missed. The police say laconically 
that many of these unfortunates are old soaks, people who * 
had no one in life and no one in death. The cold weather gets 
some of them too. Such an end to life must be very, very sad. 
And yet, we know that God loves these forgotten men and 
women, and perhaps He gives them a grace that is not given 
to the king and the millionaire. It is definitely Christian to pray 
for them, that their souls may be relieved from the pangs and 
pains of Purgatory. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


The Efficacy of Prayer 

To understand the efficacy and 
value of our prayers, we need only 
consider the great promises which 
God has made to every one who 
prays. Call upon Me, and I will 
deliver thee. Call upon me, and I 
will save you from every danger. 
He shall cry to 


From: é 
Abridged Sermons me and I will 
For Every Sunday hear him. Cry to 
of the Year 


Me and I will 
hear thee. You shall ask whatever 
you will, and it shall be done unto 
you. Ask whatsoever you wish 
and it shall be given to you. There 
are a thousand similar passages in 
the Old and New Testaments. By 
His nature, God is, as St. Leo 
says, goodness itself. Hence He 
desires, with a great desire, to ren- 
der us partakers of His own good. 
St. Mary Magdalen de Pazzi used 
to say that when anyone prays 
to God for any grace, He feels in 
a certain manner under obligations 
to him, and thanks him; because 
by prayer the soul opens to Him 
a way of satisfying His desire to 
dispense His graces to us. Hence, 
in the Holy Scriptures, the Lord 
appears to recommend and incul- 
cate to us nothing more forcibly 
than to ask and to pray. To show 
this, the words which we read in 
the seventh chapter of St. Mat- 
thew are sufficient: Ask, and it 
shall be given to you; seek, and 
you shall find; knock, and tt shall 
be opened to you. St. Augustine 
teaches that by these promises God 


has bound Himself to grant all 
that we ask in prayer. “By His 
promises He has made Himself 
a debtor.” And in the fifth ser- 
mon, the saint says that if the 
Lord did not wish to bestow His 
graces upon us, He would not ex- 
hort us so strenuously to ask 
them. “He would not exhort us 
to ask if He did not wish to give.” 
Hence we see that the psalms of 
David and the Books of Solomon 
and of the Prophets are full of 
prayers. 

Theodoret has written that pray- 
er is so efficacious before God 
that, “though it be one, it can do 
all things.” St. Bernard teaches 
that when we pray, the Lord, if 
He does not give the grace we ask, 
will grant a more useful gift. “He 
will give either what we ask, or 
what He knows to be more profit- 
able to us.” And whom has God, 
when asked for aid, ever despised 
by not listening to his petition? 
Who hath called upon Him, and 
He despised Him? The Scripture 
says that among the nations there 
is none that has gods so willing to 
hear our prayers as our true God. 
Neither is there any nation so 
great that hath gods so nigh to 
them as our God is present to all 
our petitions. 

The princes of the earth, says St. 
John Chrysostom, give audience 
only to a few; but God gives it 
to everyone that wishes for it. 
David tells us that this goodness 
of God in hearing us at whatever 
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time we pray to Him, shows us 
that He is our true God, Whose 
love for us surpasses the love of 
all others. In what day soever I 
shall call upon Thee, behold I 
know that Thou art my God. He 
wishes and ardently desires to con- 
fer favors upon us; but He re- 
quires us to pray for them. Jesus 
Christ said one day to His dis- 
ciples: Hitherto you have not 
asked anything in My name; ask 
and you shall receive, that your 
joy may be full. As if He said: 
You complain of Me for not mak- 
ing you perfectly content; but you 
ought to complain of yourselves 
for not having asked of Me all the 
gifts you stood in need of; ask, 
henceforth, whatsoever you want, 
and your prayer shall be heard. 
Many, says St. Bernard, complain 
that the Lord is wanting to them. 
But He complains with more jus- 
tice that they are wanting to Him, 
by neglecting to ask Him for His 
graces. 

The ancient Fathers after hav- 
ing consulted together about the 
exercise most conducive to salva- 
tion, came to the conclusion, that 
the best means of securing eternal 
life is, to pray continually saying : 
Lord, assist me; Lord, hasten to 
my assistance. Incline unto my 
aid, O God; O Lord, make haste 
to help me. Hence the Holy 
Church commands these two pe- 
titions to be often repeated in the 
canonical hours by all the clergy 
and by all religious, who pray not 
only for themselves, but also for 
the whole Christian world. St. 
John Climacus says, that our pray- 


ers as it were compel God by a 
holy violence to hear us. “Prayer 
piously does violence to God.” 
Hence, when we pray to the Lord, 
He instantly answers by bestowing 
upon us the grace we ask. At the 
voice of thy cry, as soon as He 
shall hear, He will answer thee. 
Hence St. Ambrose says, that “he 
who asks of God, receives while 
he asks.” And He not only grants 
His grace instantly, but also 
abundantly, giving us more than 
we pray for. St. Paul tells us that 
God is rich —that is, liberal of 
His graces to everyone that prays 
to Him. Rich unto all that call 
upon Him. And St. James says: 
If any of you want wisdom, Ict 
him ask of God, who giveth to all 
men abundantly, and upbraideth 
not. He upbraideth not: when we 
pray to Him He does not reproach 
us with the insults we have offered 
to Him, but He appears then to 
forget all the injuries we have 
done Him, and to delight in en- 
riching us with His graces. 

At Courtrai, in Flanders, there 
was a criminal who had been con- 
demned to death; but he was ob- 
stinate and refused to make his 
confession. A Jesuit Father did 
all he could to convert him. This 
good Father entreated him, wept, 
cast himself at his feet ; but seeing 
that all was lost, he at length said: 
“Now, let us recite a Hail Mary 
together.” The criminal did so, 
and in an instant began to weep 
bitterly, confessed his sins with 
great compunction, and desired to 
die clasping an image of Mary in 
his arms. 
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Franz Werfel’s The 
Song of Bernadette 


A column of comment os 
(Viking Press, pp. 575, | ew books just appearing and 
$3.00) is one of those | 9/d books that still live. THE 
rare books which warm | LiGuoRIAN offers its services to 
the inner chambers of | obtain books of any kind for 


novels, and this may be 
called in a sense an his- 
torical novel, common- 
ly fail in one of two 
ways: either they fail 
“to strike the spark of 


the heart. It is con- | any reader, whether they are | life from the hardened 


cerned entirely and | mentioned here or not. 





faithfully with the story 


substance,” or they in- 








of Lourdes and of Bernadette Soubirous, 
the ignorant little village girl to whom 
were given the visions of the “beautiful 
lady.” But it recounts this story with a 
depth and breadth and understanding 

that put it far beyond the 
A Saint ordinary run of current 
in a Novel books. This is high praise, but 

praise that is in our opinion 
highly merited. In making it, we are 
echoing the judgment of Catholic and 
non-Catholic critics alike, although most 
of the non-Catholic reviewers are careful 
to disclaim any belief or opinion regard- 
ing the historical truth of Bernadette’s 
visions. “The author,” they tell us, “does 
not ask that his readers believe or dis- 
believe in Bernadette’s miracle. He does 
ask, however, that they believe in Berna- 
dette, and his luminous story of her life 
makes her completely believable to any 
reader, Catholic or Protestant, Jew or 
atheist.” If this is not fuzzy thinking, we 
never saw an example of it. Either the 
miracles connected with Bernadette’s 
vision at Lourdes are genuine or they are 
not, and if not, then Bernadette was a 
fraud, and no more worthy of belief than 
a common charlatan. However, this is 
not the place for a controversy on the 
matter. We can agree with all the critics 
at least in one thing, that this is a beau- 
tifully written book. It follows with care- 
ful attention to detail the historical 
account of Bernadette’s visions in the 
Grotto of Massebielle, and the resulting 
amazing series of events. “My story,” 
writes the author in his preface, “makes 
no changes in this body of truth. I exer- 
cised my right of creative freedom only 
where the work as a work of art de- 
manded certain chronological condensa- 
tions or where there was need of strik- 
ing the spark of life from the hardened 
substance.” Only a supreme artist could 
succeed in such a program. Historical 


dulge the imagination 
to such an extent that historical truth is 
racked and distorted in the process. 
Neither of these two extremes makes for 
satisfactory reading, but when they are 
reconciled, as in The Song of Bernadette, 
there is no reading more _ interesting. 
Franz Werfel, as he states in his preface, 
is not a Catholic, but he certainly ap- 
proaches the story of Lourdes with all the 
reverence and love which Catholics feel 
for that great shrine of Our Lady. “Even 
in the days when I wrote my first verses,” 
he tells us, “I vowed that I would ever- 
more and everywhere in all that I wrote 
magnify the divine mystery and the holi- 
ness of man.” It should be our prayer 
that the gift of faith may eventually be 
given to one who follows such a high 
vocation, and gives expression to it in 
books of such high and noble beauty as 
The Song of Bernadette. 


Very apropos for reading during Sep- 
tember, when the schools are reopening 
after the summer vacation, is Bishop 
John F. Noll’s Our National Enemy 
Number One: Education Without Re- 
ligion. (Sunday Visitor Press, pp. 312, 
$1.00 (cloth), 60c (paper).) The book 
is an impressive collection of more than 

300 quotations from all pos- 
Armory for sible sources, the greater 
Educators part of them non-Catholic, 

all of them urging and de- 
manding that something be done about 
the neglect of religious education for our 
children. Bishop Noll has a positive genius 
for collecting apt quotations, and this 
volume maintains the standard of its 
predecessors. Certainly none of his books 
is more important than this one, which 
deals with what is undoubtedly one of 
the greatest factors in the growth of our 
army of youthful criminals. The author 
lists his quotations under various head- 
ings, along with a running commentary 
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of his own, and touches on such phases 
of the problem as the question of “re- 
leased” or “dismissed” time for public 
school children for purposes of religious 
instruction, the anti-religious training 
given to public school teachers in many 
of our colleges, communism in schools and 
colleges, and the much abused slogan of 
“academic freedom.” The Catholic school 
system meets with a full justification out 
of the mouths of its very enemies, and 
there is an eloquent chapter on state sup- 
port for public religious schools. We wish 
that Bishop Noll or some of his helpers 
had found time to supply his book with 
indices, for it seems to us that an index 
is almost essential to a book of this 
nature. It is indeed a veritable armory of 
quotations on the subject of education, 
and we recommend it highly to all who 
are engaged or interested in this field. 


The Proceedings of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association, 
whose 17th annual meeting took place in 
December of last year, have been pub- 
lished (Catholic University Press, pp. 
204, $2.00) and the volume deserves the 
attention of all serious students of present 
world conditions. Philosophy unfortu- 
nately has suffered an eclipse beneath our 
American devotion to the physical 
sciences, and it is good to see that Cath- 
olics are, as they should be, in the van- 
guard of those who are trying to restore 
it to its rightful place. The general theme 
of these collected papers is Philosophy 
and Order, and these Catholic philoso- 
phers aim to prove that right order is the 
fundamental condition of progress in all 
the various departments of human en- 
deavor. There are many excellent papers 
in this volume, including Walter Lipp- 
mann’s much talked-of address “Man’s 
Image of Man,” and the Round Table 
discussions contain many further points 
of value and interest. 


Happy Memories of a Sister of 
Charity by Sister M. Xavier Farrell 
(Herder, pp. 190, $2.00) is a pleasant 
little bundle of reminiscences, full of the 
small events of convent life, but giving 
a good picture (whether intended by 

Sister M. Xavier or not) of 


Convent the deep purpose and signifi- 
Autobiog- cance in the life of a Sister. 
raphy That purpose as we see it 


reflected in this book is to 
appear before the world as a living model 


of the disinterested and cheerful holiness 
of Christ. Sister M. Xavier, who has 
passed her ninety-second birthday, and 
was one of the pioneer Sisters of Charity 
in the Middle West, has lived through 
conditions that were hard and at times 
unpleasant, but always we see the good 
Sisters meeting difficulties with a smile 
and overcoming unpleasantness by their 
unselfishness and zeai. However, this book 
is far from being a dissertation in the 
profound style; it is just what its title 
claims: the happy memories of one who 
has lived a full life in the service of the 
Lord. 


In 1850 there died in Rome a man who 
has been called one of the first apostles 
of Catholic Action in the modern sense. 
He was Vincent Pallotti, 
since declared Venerable, and 
founder of the Pallottine 
Fathers and Sisters. A re- 
vised edition of his life 
(Venerable Vincent Pallotti, by lady 
Mary E. Herbert, Revised and enlarged 
by Nicholas M. Wilwers, P.S.M., pp. 160, 
$1.50) has recently been published, and 
gives a good picture of its subject. Pal- 
lotti’s zeal was far from specialized; ac- 
cording to his biographer, he wished ta 
make everyone a Catholic, to make every 
Catholic a good Catholic, and to make 
every good Catholic an apostle. That he 
did not succeed entirely in his wishes is 
not to be wondered at; but it is amazing 
how much he was able to accomplish in 
the uncertain times in which he lived. The 
only explanation is of course that he was 
a very holy man, and holy people have a 
way of multiplying their good works a 
thousand times beyond the power of mere 
human efficiency. This present biography 
does not go very deep into Pallotti’s own 
soul; it does not touch on his own inward 
struggles to attain sanctity, but it does 
give a good external picture of one who 
was indeed a man of God. The Greatest 
of These by Marie J. F. Marmontel 
(Catechetical Guild, pp. 87, 50c) is a 
short and interesting life of St. Vincent 
de Paul. This pamphlet can of course 
only touch in passing the many activities 
of St. Vincent’s crowded life, but it should 
serve as a good and popular introduction 
to this most human and lovable saint. 
We all need a re-introduction to him in 
these days when the needs of charity are 
greater than ever throughout the world. 

—L.G.M. 
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Army maneuvers were in progress as a 
young lady approached a bridge she was 
in the habit of driving over daily. She 
was stopped by a sentry. 

“Madam,” he said earnestly, “you can’t 
drive across this bridge. It has just been 
demolished.” 

Leaving her dumbfounded, for the 
bridge was in no way impaired, he 
walked off. 

As she debated the possibility that the 
sentry was insane, another soldier ap- 
proached. She beckoned to him. 

“Young man,” she inquired, “can you 
tell me any reason why I can’t cross this 
bridge?” 

“Lady,” he replied soberly, “I can’t 
tell you a thing. I’ve been dead for three 
days.” 

* 


“Where did you get the A on your 
sweater ?” 
“T played football for Harvard.” 
“But Harvard begins with H.” 
“T know, but I played on the second 
team.” 
* 


A bishop attended a banquet, and a 
clumsy waiter dropped a plate of hot 
soup on his lap. The clergyman glanced 
around with a look of agony and ex- 
claimed: 

“Will some layman please say some- 
thing appropriate?” 

* 


The university president was delivering 
his baccalaureate speech. In the audience 
were an elderly couple, obviously foreign- 
ers, who were having some trouble under- 
standing the president’s address to the 
class, of which their son was a member. 

“What he say?” finally demanded the 
mother. 

“Who?” asked the father. 

“The big fellow in the black dress. 
What he say?” 

“He say school is out.” 


* 


A nervous young doctor who used a 
barometer instead of a thermometer in 
attending a dignified clergyman was 
astonished to read the results: 

“Dry and windy.” 


rs. Davis: “Why do you keep looking 
down all the time?” 

Mr. Davis: “The doctor told me to 
watch my stomach.” 
* 


The fair motorist was speeding through 
the sleepy village when a _ policeman 
stepped out on the road in front of her 
and forced her to stop. 

“What have I done?” she asked inno- 
cently. 

“You were traveling forty miles an 
hour,” replied the policeman, taking out 
his notebook. 

“Forty miles an hour!” echoed the fair 
motorist. “Why, I haven’t been out an 
hour!” 

The policeman scratched his head with 
his pencil before replying. “Go on, then. 
That’s a new one on me.” 


* 


A little girl attending an Episcopal 
Church for the first time, was amazed to 
see all kneel suddenly. She asked her 
mother what they were going to do. Her 
mother replied, “Hush, they’re going to 
say their prayers.” 

“What! With all their clothes on?” 


* 


“Halt,” yelled the sergeant to a new 
squad of recruits. But one of them 
marched on. 

“Here, Jones, what were you doing be- 
fore you joined the Army?” yelled the 
sergeant. 

“A horse driver, sir,” replied Jones. 

When the squad was marching again 
the sergeant cried: “Squad halt! Jones, 
whoa.” 

* 


An elderly couple were charged with 
causing a breach of the peace in their 
country home. 

“How did you come to cause this dis- 
turbance at your own fireside?” asked 
the magistrate. 

“Well, it was like this,” replied the old 
woman. “John and I were sitting at the 
fire. John was reading his newspaper and 
I was thinking. Then I turned to him 
and said, ‘John, sheep are awful stupid, 
aren’t they?’ and John said, ‘Yes, my 
lamb.’ ”’ 
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ARE YOU LAGGING? 


Ceilings are predicted for wages and incomes. Prices 
are going to continue to rise. Taxes are promised to 
the last grim measure of your ability to pay. Only one 
thing can slow down the approach of these bugbears, 
and that is a stepped-up buying of defense bonds and 
stamps. 

Have you been lagging since the first good spurt? 
Your income has not lagged as yet. Don’t think it pos- 
sible to escape disaster by storing away money. If 
inflation comes you will need a wheelbarrow full of 
folding money to buy a loaf of bread. Buy defense 
bonds now and you won't find the money you earn in 
the future practically valueless. 


ARE YOU SLIPPING? 


Money cannot do everything. Money cannot do any- 
thing, unless it be accompanied by prayer, sacrifice, 
and loyalty to God. Money will never win this war in 
particular, unless it be accompanied by the prayers of 
millions, and their renewed effort to become worthy of 
the peace that only God can give. 

Have you been slipping in regard to the practice of 
prayer? Are you making your daily visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament for peace? Have you found it too taxing to 
get up early enough to attend daily Mass and thus 
offer up the greatest sacrifice of all for peace? Have 
you fallen back into your bad habits, thus rendering 
whatever prayers you did say null and void? The war 
will not be won by a nation of proud, immoral, godless 
citizens. It will be won by those who pray, work, suffer, 
and above all, obey God’s eternal laws. 











Motion Picture Guide 


THE PLeEpcE: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime and criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 





The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 








of reviewers: 
REVIEWED THIS WEEK 


Half a Sinner 


Billy the Kid in Law and Order Hidden, Gold 


Yank at Eton, A 
PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 

A-Haunting We Will Go 

Apache Trail 

Arizona Bound 

Atlantic Convoy 

Bad Man of the Hills 

Bambi 

Bashful Bachelor, The 

Battle Cry of China 

Billy the Kid’s Smoking Guns 

Birth of the Blues 

Blondie for Victory 

Boothill Bandits 

Boss of Hangtown Mesa 

Bowery Blitzkrieg 

Courtship of Andy Hardy, The 

Cyclone Kid, The 

Dangerously They Live 

Desparate Journey 

Devil’s Trail, The 

Down Texas Way 

Ellery Queen and the Murder 
Ring 

Enemy Agent 

Enemy Agents Meet Ellery 
Queen 

Escape from Hong Kong 

Eternal Gift, The 

Fangs of the Wild 

Friendly Enemies 

Gay Caballero, The 

Girl from Alaska 

Give Out, Sister 

Glory of Faith, The (French) 

Golgotha 


Hillbilly Blitzkrieg 

Holiday Inn 

Home in Wyomin’ 

In Old California 

It Happened in Flatbush 
Jackass Mail 

Joan Ozark 

Legion of the Lawless 
Let’s Get Tough 

Life Begins for Andy Hardy 
Life Begins in College 
Little Flower of Jesus 

Little Tokyo, U. S. A. 
Lone Rider Rides On, The 
Lone Wolf in Scotland Yard 
Loves of Edgar Allan Poe, The 
Ma, He’s Making Eyes at Me 
Mad Men of Europe 
Magnificent Dope, The 
Marry the Boss’s Daughter 
Men of Texas 

Mikado, The 

Military Academy 

Miss Annie Rooney 
Monastery 

Mrs. Miniver 

My Favorite Spy 

Navy Blue and Gold 
Overland to Deadwood 
Pacific Blackout 

Pacific Rendezvous 
Perpetual Sacrifice, The 
Phantom Plainsmen 

Pied Piper, The 

Pierre of the Plains 
Postman Didn’t Ring, The 
Prairie Gunsmoke 


Pride of the Blue Grass 

Pride of the Yankees, The 

Priorities on Parade 

Private Buckeroo 

Private Snuffy Smith 

Queen of Destiny 

Reap the Wild Wind 

Riders of the Northland 

Romance on the Range 

Sabotage Squad 

Scatterbrain 

Small Town Deb 

Sons of the Pioneers 

So’s Your Aunt Emma 

Stage Coach Buckaroo 

Stardust on the Sage 

Story of the Vatican, The 

Strictly in the Groove 

Submarine Raider 

Sued for Libel 

Ten Gentlemen from West 
Point 

Texas Trouble Shooters 

They Raid by Night 

Timber 

Tombstone 

Tonto Basin Outlaws 

Top Sergeant 


‘Top Sergeant Mulligan 


Trail of the Silver Spurs 
Tumbleweed Trail 

U-Boat 29 

Undercover Man 

United We Stand 

War Against Mrs. Hadley, The 
What’s Cookin’ 

Yankee Doodle Dandy 

Yukon Patrol 








